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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES  ~  TOBACCO 
Gibbs  and  Cheatham  report  from  Ireland  and  the  U,  K. 


IRELAND 

Messrs.  J,  B,  Gibbs  and  C.  B.  Cheatham,  Jr.,  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations,  currently  abroad  to  study  the  market  possibilities  for  U.  S* 
tobacco  arrived  in  Ireland  on  January  5.    The  folloTdng  information  is  taken  from 
their  first  reports. 

Current  market  supplies  in  Ireland  of  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  products 
are  only  slightly  below  the  effective  demand.    An  effort  is  being  made  to  main- 
tain the  market  supply  at  near  the  demand  level  yet  conserve  the  bonded  stocks  of 
leaf.    Due  to  the  dollar  shortage,  exchange  has  not  been  allocated  for  purchases 
of  tobacco  from  dollar  areas  since  November,    There  is.no  indication  as  to  when 
additional  dollars  will  be  allocated  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco, 

Utilissation  of  leaf  in  Ireland  is  controlled  only  by  limitation  in  ydth- 
drawals  from  bond.    Manufacturers  are  stretching  the  leaf  supplies  made  available 
to  them  by  u?ing  significant  quantities  of  stems,  formerly  discarded*    There  are 
no  shortages  in  tobacco  manufacturing  supplies  other  than  leaf. 

Leaf  stocks  in  Ireland  as  of  October  31,  19h7,  were  reported  to  be  1$  mil- 
lion pounds.  (At  the  19h6  rate  of  utilization  the  1§  million  pounds  would  be 
adequate  to  meet  requirements  for  a  period  of  about  12-15  months.    Prewar,  leaf 
stocks  averaged  about  20  million  pounds,  adequate  to  meet  demand  for  a  period  of 
2ii-26  months.) 

UNITED  KINGDCM 

From  official  and  trade  sources  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  was  obtained 
the  following  information: 

Latest  available  stock  figures  (as  of  October  31)  showed  366,7ii3,000  pounds 
of  leaf  on  hand  of  which  270,266,000  poimds  were  from  non-Einpire  sources.  Stocks 
of  flue-cured  leaf  suitable  for  cigarettes  are  believed  adequate  to  meet  require- 
ments for  about  12  months  at  the  present  reduced  rate  of  consumption.    Stocks  of 
dark  and  possibly  of  cigar  leaf  are  higher  relative  to  disappearance.  Monthly 
consumption  dropped  sharply  following  the  April  19l;7  increase  in  the  import  duties 
after  which  it  recovered  somewhat  but  is  still  substantially  below  the  rate  of 
utilization  which  existed  prior  to  April.    Manufacturers  are  reported  as  hesitant 
about  using  more  than  75  percent  of  their  19hS  monthly  consumption  of  leaf  from 
dollar  areas.    Their  utilization  of  Empire  leaf  exceeds  the  75  percent  rate. 
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No  dollars  were  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  dark  tobaccos  (including 
Burley)  other  than  cigar  leaf  during  the  19U7-U8  marketing  year.    Such  funds 
for  cigar  leaf  purchases  were  limited  to  ^00^,000  pounds  sterling  which  could 
be  spent  in  either  dollar  or  sterling  areas.    These  funds  are  reported  to  be 
nearly  exhausted. 

The  agreement  to  purchase  two-tliirds  of  the  Rhodesian  leaf  production 
was  worked  out  between  the  British  manufacturers  and  Rhodesian  interests  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Rhodesian  production  can  be  expanded  to  the  proposed  level, 70, 000, 000  pounds, 
and  some  question  as  to  agreem.ent  on  prices.    The  Rhodesian  agreement  is  in- 
formal in  principle  and  subject  to  year  to  year  changes.    Informed  sources  are 
convinced  that  the  agreement  will  not  result  in  any  significant  reduction  in 
import  requirements  of  leaf  from  the  United  States, 

Annual  supplies  of  flue-cured  leaf  available  from  India  are  reported  to 
have  dropped  from  a  record  of  60,000,000  pounds  (during  the  early  years  of 
the  recent  war)  to  between  10,000,000  and  15,000^000  pounds  estimated  from  the 
19ii7-i4.8  crop.    The  people  who  were  contacted  were  convinced  that  export 
supplies  of  Indian  tobacco  will  be  well  below  prewar  levels  during  the  next 
several  years. 

Unofficial-  estimates  of  the  19hl  maniifacture  of  tobacco  products,  in 
millions  of  pounds,  were  as  follo\vs5    cigarettes  195,  smoking  mixtures  33) 
cigars  1  and  snuff  1, 

As  in  Ireland,  substantial  quantities  of  stems  are  being  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  pipe  tobacco. 

For  some  time  manufacturers  have  been  restricted  in  their  use  of 
packaging  materials  but  informants  seem  to  believe  that  such  materials  could 
be  made  available  to  handle  an  increased  output  of  tobacco  products. 
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Foreinn  Market  Notes  —  Tobacco 


Gibbs  and  Cheatham  Report  from  the  Netherlands 


In  the  Netherlands,  stocks  of  leaf,  including  quantities  purchased  for  im- 
port, ivith  the  exception  of  cigar  wapper  and  binder,  are  considered  to  be 
adequate  to  meet  requirements  for  a  period  of  about  1$  months  at  present  rate  of 
consumption,    'wrapper  stocks  probably  are  adequate  for  about  3  month's  require- 
ments and  binder  stocks  for  6-8  month's.    The  Government  pemiits  the  three 
branches  of  the  industry  (cigar,  cigarette, and  smoldng    and  chemng  tobacco)  to 
make  their  o-'-vn  purchases  and  allocations  but  requires  that  purchases  made  by 
each  branch  of  the  industry  be  pooled  and  bought  through  a  single  agency  at  prices 
approved  by  the  Government  Tobacco  Allocation  Bureau, 

Until  the  exchange  situation  became  extremely  critical,  the  Government  had 
planned  to  permit  an  increase  in  tobacco  m.nnuf actures  in  19i;8  to  about  125  percent 
of  the  19h7  level.    Unless  some  outside  aid  is  obtained^  however,  the  plan  is  to 
continue  manufactures  at  about  the  19h7  level.    The  level  may  even  be  cut  as  much 
as  20  percent,  depending  upon  the  availability  of  dollars  for  leaf  purchases. 
Current  monthly  utilization  of  leaf  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  products  is 
approximately  as  follows:    cigars,  830,000  pounds^  cigarettes, 1,120,000  pounds; 
and  smoking  tobacco,  1,1490,000  pounds.    In  1939,  the  average  monthly  utilization 
of  leaf  v^as:    cigars,  2,390,000  pounds;  cigarettes,  1,085,000  pounds;  and  smoking 
tobacco,  2,]i33,000  pounds. 

Present  weekly  rations  of  tobacco  in  the  Netherlands  are  50  cigarettes  or 
250  grams  of  pipe  or  chewing  tobacco  for  the  men,  and  20  cigarettes  or  the 
equivalait  in  pipe  or  chewing  tobacco  for  women.    Until  July  19li7,  when  cigars 
were  released  from  ration  restrictions,  the  program  allowed  the  alternative  of  5 
cigars  for  each  20  cigarettes.    Under  the  ration  program,  people  apparently 
shifted  from  the  use  of  cigars  to  cigarettes  and  pipe  tobacco  with  the  result 
that  cigars  were  left  unsold.    If  supplies  of  leaf  were  to  become  adequate  it  is 
probable  that  there  would  be  a  pronounced  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cigarettes 
and  some  decrease  in  the  use  of  cigars,  pipe  and  chewing  tobacco  as  compared  with 
the  1939  level. 

We  were  infomed  that  7,000  bales  (l,51i3, 000  pounds)  of  1939  Java  Besoeki 
tobacco  had  arrived  in  the  Netherlands,  recently.  No  additional  leaf  is  expected 
to  be  available  from  Java  until  the  19li8-l;9  crop  begins  moving,  from  which  as 
many  as  20,000  bales  (li,l409,000  pounds)  may  be  available.  V.'e  were  informed  that 
movement  of  Sumatra  wrappers  from  the  19li6-li7  crop  would  total  about  1,000  bales 
(165,000  pounds)  and  that  supplies  from  the  19l47-Ii8  crop  might  total  7,000  bales 
(1,157,000  pounds). 
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The  apparent  increase  in  the  use  of  Burley  in  the  Netherlands  was 
attributed  by  the  Dutch  to  the  absence  of  Java  tobacco  and  to  the  fact  that  low- 
grade  Burley  could  be  obtained  at  prices  below  those  asked  for  somewhat  similar 
leaf  from  Latin  American  coian tries,    !!uch  of  the  increase,  however,  results  from 
the  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  blended  cigarettes.    One  authority  estimated 
that  the  future  cigarette  demand  in  the  Netherlands  woiild  be  divided  as  follows: 
blended  cigarettes  75  percent,  straight  Virginia  2^  percent.    He  stated  that  the 
present  consumption  wa.s  running  more  to  straight  Virginia  because  of  the  shortage 
in  sugar,  cocoa  beans,  glycerine  and  other  items  needed  in  blended  cigarettes. 
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Foreign  Market  Notes*^sg.^To^%gj^^ 
Gibbs  and  Cheatham  Report  from  Belgi\a5*>qpd  Denmark 


Belgium 


A?  regards  stocks,  we  were  informed  .that  there  is  about  one  year's  supply 
of  all  types  of  leaf  except  cigar  leaf  (particularly  wrappers  and  binders ) . 
Tobacco  products  are  not  rationed  and  there  is  no  indication  that  manufacture 
or  sale  will  be  restricted  in  191^8. 

Of  prewar  (1937-39)  total  consumption  of  the  major  tobacco  products  in 
Belgium,  60  percent  was  in  the  form  of  smoking  tobacco,  27  percent  cigarettes 
and  13  percent  cigars  and  cigarillos.    During  the  period  January  through 
September  19h7, ' comparative  percentages  were:    Smoking  tobacco  hit  cigarettes 
hi  and  cigars  and  cigarillos  6  percent.    The  trade  anticipates  that  the  quan- 
Id.'ty  of  leaf  us"ed  during  the'nexft  few  years  in  Smoking  tobacco,  cigars  and 
cigarillos  will" continue  to  be  about  the  present  level  while  cigarette  consump- 
tion will  rise,* resulting  in  a  substantial  increase  in  ovetrall  consumption  of 
tobacco. 

We  found  that  the  bulk  of  the  cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco  are  blended 
products  containing  high  percentages  of  United  States  leaf.    Cigarettes  in  the 
popular  class  contain  hO  to  50  percent  of  medium  or  low-grade  flue-cured  and 
the  remaining  percentage  usually  is  a  mixture  of  domestic,  imported  Burley  or 
other  types  of  in^jorted  leaf.    In' some  cases  these  cigarettes  contain  Oriental 
leaf.    Cigarettes  in  the  blended  class  (meaning  American  blend)  generally  con- 
tain 50-60  percent  flue-cured,  10-2^  percent  Oriental,  and  the  remainder 
inported  Burley  or  leaf  in  the  same  category.    Smoking  tobacco, for  pipes  or 
"roll-your-own"  cigarettes,  is  similar  to  the  blend  for  cigarettes  in  the 
popular  class,  but  contains  smaller  proportions  of  United  States  lesif .    Of  the 
sales  of  cigarettes  in  December  19i;7>  the  so-called  "popular"  type  of  domestic 
cigarette,  retailing  at  the  equivalent  of  12-19.8  cents  per  pack  of  25  cigar- 
ettes accounted  f or  6Ii  percent  of  sales j  domestic  blended  (20.5-22.2  cents  for 
20)  20  percent;  domestic  Turkish  type  (23.9-3U.2  cents  for  20)  3  percent; 
cigarettes  imported  from  the  United  States  (3U.2-iil  cents  for  20)  $  percent; 
from  United  Kingdom  (li7»9  cents  for  20)  k  percent;  and  miscellaneous  types, 
price  not  stated,  k  percent. 

We  were  informed  that  the  only  Iftiited  States  leaf  which  could  not  be  re- 
placed by  leaf  from  other  sources  was  flue-cured.    Purchases  of  other  types, 
including  fire-cured,  are  made  from  the  United  States  irhen  the  prices  are  below 
some^rtiat  con5)arable  leaf  from  other  sources.    Importers  stated  that  it  was 
iii5)ossible  for  them  to  purchase  United  States  leaf  c.i^f.  Antwerp,  whereas  leaf 
from  competitive  sources'  could  be  pbtsiined  on  consignment.  .  They  stated  that  to 
obtain  U.S.  leaf  the  importer  usually  had  to  guarantee  payment  prior  to  shipment. 
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The  dollar  exchange  situation  in  Belgium  is  much  tighter  new  than  it  was  in 
19h7*    All  importations  apparently  have  been  handled  by  the  trade  and  we  assume 
that  this  will  be  true  in  19kQ  except  in  cases  where  the  Government  might  resort 
to  barter  arrangements.    The  trade  estimates  Belgian  import  requirements  of  leaf 
in  191-I-8  at  roughly  50  million  pounds,  about  33  million  of  this  from  the  United 
States.    Dollar  expenditures,  of  course,  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Minister  of  Economy. 

'  Denmark 

Stocks  of  leaf  on  hand  in  Denmark  (January  1,  19hQ)  were  estimated  at  about 
16,500,000  pounds.    On  the  basis  of  programmed  utilization  present  stocks  are 
adequate  to  meet  requirements  for  about  one  year. 

Leaf  use  in  domestic  manufacture,  193?^  19U7  and  programmed  for  19^48  is, 
by  product,  as  follows: 


1939 

19ii7 

19h8 

Product 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cigars 

9.01 

6.83 

6.83 

Cigarettes 

5.95 

6.17 

Smoking  tobacco 

h,36 

■  3.09 

3.09 

Chemng  and  snuff 

1,08 

.50 

.50 

Total 

13.90 

16.37 

16.59 

The  estimated  use  in  19U8  is  based  upon  the  present  exchange  situation. 
If  ample  dollar  exchange  should  be  made  available,  utilization  vrould  be  sub- 
stantially higher. 

There  se6ms  to  be  no  question  concerning  the  existence  of  a  decided 
preference  for  American-type  blended  cigarettes.    With  ample  dollars  the 
blended  product  probably  would  be  manufactured  from  about  60  percent  flue-cured, 
15  to  25  percent  Oriental  and  l5  to  25  percent  Burley.    Even  with  the  present 
low-quality  tobacco  used  in  their  manufacture  in  Denmark,  blended  cigarettes  are 
preferred  to  straight  Oriental  and  straight  flue-cured  or  English  types.  The 
trend  to  blended  types  began  before  the  war. 

Prewar  Danish  cigarette  production  was  approximately  hS  percent  straight 
Oriental,  50  percent  blended  (American  type)  and  5  percent  straight  flue-cured. 
Present  production  is  10  percent  Oriental,  85  percent  blended  and  5  percent 
straight  flue-cured. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  cigarette  consumption  will  continue  to  gain 
on  cigar  consiunption,  but  that  leaf  requirements  for  cigars  will  exceed  require- 
ments for  cigarettes  for  at  least  the  next  few  years.    Even  among  women  smokers  ' 
a  substantial  proportion,  principally  of  the  older  women,  prefer  cigars. 

With  the  exception  of  imported  cigar  wrappers  and  binders,  the  tobacco  trade 
is  handled  by  the  individual  operators-*    In  the  case  of  wrappers  and  binders,  an 
association  of  importers  arranges  for  purchase  and  distribution.  Government 
operations  are  restricted  to  the  allocation  of  foreign  exchange. 
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Foreign  Market  Notes  —  Tobacco 
Gibbs  and  Cheatham  Report  from  Norway  and  Sweden 


Norway 

The  importation  of  tobacco  has  remained  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  private 
trade.    The  Government  has  limited  purchases  to  quantities  required  but  accepts 
•the  trade's  estimates  of  requirements,  and  has  not  restricted  purchases  to  specific 
dollar  amounts.    The  trade  seems  confident  that  the  same  policy  will  continue  in 
I9U8.    As  in  o"Uier  northern  European  countries,  some  tobacco  was  grown  during  the 
war,  but  present  production  is  negligible. 

The  approximate  quantities  of  leaf  used  in  domestic  manufactures  in  19U7 
were  sls  follows:    cigarettes  li, 189^000  pounds;  smoking  tobacco  UjU09,000  pounds^ 
che^ving  tobacco  and  snuff  l,iill,000  pounds,  and  cigars  132,000  pounds.    It  is 
estimated  that  in  19ii3  utilization  will  be  about  as  follows:  cigarettes 
U, 630, 000  pounds}  smoking  tobacco     630,000  pounds;  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff 
1*367,000  pounds;  and  cigars  176,000  po\mds. 

V/ith  ample  dollar  exchange,  it  is  estimated  that  annual  consumption,  by 
type  of  leaf  during  the  next  few  years  would  be  about  as  follows:  flue-cured 
U, 350,000  pounds;  Durley  1,323,000  pounds;  dark-fired  for  spinner,  cutting  and 
snuff  3j086,000  pounds;  and  Oriental  and  other  non-American  tobaccos  1,323,000 
pounds.    Of  the  estimated  3>086,000  poimds  of  dark-fired  approximately  2,6U6,000 
pounds  of  dark  Virginia  would  be  utilized.    If  this  is  unobtainable,  dark-fired 
Rhodesian  and  other  grovrths  woiid  be  substituted. 


Prewar  cigarette  production  was  made  up  of  approximately  1$  percent  straight 
Oriental,  55  percent  blended,  and  30  percent  Virginia.    The  present  demand  is  for 
approximately  8  percent  Oriental,  65  percent  blended,  and  27  percent  Virginia, 
There  is  apparently  a  wide  variation  in  the  proportions  of  different  types  of 
tobacco  included  in  blended  cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco.    We  were  unable  to 
obtain  an  estimate  of  these  proportions.    Based  upon  leaf  requirements  submitted 
and  statements  of  the  trade,  we  assume  that  in  blended  cigarettes  the  propor- 
tions are  20  percent  or  more  of  Oriental,  with  the  remainder  divided  about  half 
and  half  between  flue-cured  and  Burley, 

Most  of  the  production  of  smoking  tobacco  falls  into  two  general  categories, 
one  which  is  almost  entirely  flue-cured  and  another  which  is  almost  entirely 
fire-cured.    Chewing  and  snviff  tobacco  is  almost  entirely  fire-cured. 

The  Government  maintains  price  controls  on  many  items  including  tobacco 
products.    The  present  wholesale  and  retail  price  ceilings  are  such  that  manu- 
facturers have  difficulty  in  paying  prices  now  demanded  for  the  grades  of  United 
States  loaf  normally  in5)orted  into  Norway.    They  reported  that  for  19li8  they  may 
have  to  take  lov/er  grades  or  shift  to  other  sources  of  supply. 
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Sweden 

The  utilization  of  leaf  by  manufacturers  in  19U7  by  product  vras  as  follows: 
cigars  and  small  cigars,  1,865^000  pounds;  cigarettes_,  6,760_,000  pounds;  smok- 
ing and  chewing  tobacco,  2,709,000  pounds;  and  snuff,  3,5^1,000  pounds.    It  was 
estimated  that  utilization  in  19U8  v;ould  be  about  the  same  in  total  and  by- 
product as  in  19^7 • 

In  19ii6,  Sweden  imported  10,870,000  pounds  of  leaf  from  all  sources, 
819,000  pounds  of  tobacco  stems,  2,^88,000  pounds  of  cigarettes,  36,000  pounds 
of  cigars,  and  h6,000  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco. 

Of  the  imports  of  leaf,  8,93u,000  pounds  or  82  percent  came  from  the  United 
States.    Greece,  Turkey,  British  East  Africa,  Cuba,  anti  other  West  Indies  areas 
and  Brazil  each  supplied  from  about  200,000  to  350,000  pounds,  and  smaller 
quantities  were  obtained  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  Cyprus,  Syria, 
and  the  Netherlands  Indies.    The  United  States  also  supplied  7U8,000  pounds  or 
91  percent  of  the  tobacco  stems,  while  the  remainder  was  imported  from  Italy  and 
British  East  Africa. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  2,588,000  pounds  of  cigarettes  (about  9U0  million 
pieces)  into  Sweden  in  19U6,  2,390,000  pounds  or  92  percent  came  from  the  United 
States  and  178,000  pounds  from  the  United  Kingdom.    Northern  Ireland, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  supplied  the  remaining  quantity.     The  Netherlands 
was  the  chief  source  of  cigars,  imports  from  that  country  totaling  20,000  poimds 
or  55  percent.     Cuba  supplied  about  8,000  pounds,  Brazil  7,000  pounds,  wliile  im- 
ports of  cigars  from  the  United  States  totaled  only  700  pounds. 

Imports  of  smoking  tobacco  totaled  U6,000  pounds. _  Of  that  quantity, 

2[i,000  pounds  v;ere  obtained  from  the  United  States  and  13,000  pounds  from  the 
Netherlands . 
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UNITED  STATES  TOBACCO  EXPCEiTS  DECLINE  IN  19li7 


United  States  e3q)orts  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  19^7  totaled  about  50? 
million  pounds  (declared  weight)  v»ith  a  declared  valuation  of  271  million  dollars. 
Last  year's  exports  were  2h  percent  below  the  near-record  exports  (663  million 
pounds)  in  I9I1.6.    In  19h$,  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  United 
States  were  hl3  million  pounds,  valued  at  239  million  dollars.    During  the  five 
years  1935-39,  exports  averaged  U21  million  poxinds  annually,  with  an  average  value 
of  128  million  dollars. 


Flue-cured  leaf  accounted  for  I4OO  million  pounds  or  79  percent  of  total 
I9I17  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco.    Despite  a  sharp  curtailment  in  purchases, 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  took  193  million  pounds,  was  the  principal  market  for 
United  States  flue-cured  last  year.    Only  about  kQ  percent  of  total  flue-cured 
e2i)orts  was  destined  to  Britain  in  19hli  however,  compared  with  66  percent  of  the 
19li6  total.    Other  principal  markets  for  flue-cured  last  year  were  the  Netherlands, 
with  lil  million  pounds,  China  28  million,  and  Australia  21;  million.    Ireland  took 
15  million,  Belgium  ll|,  and  India  11  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  last  year. 
Significant  quantities  were  shipped  to  Sweden,  Italy,  Denmark  and  New  Zealand, 

Burley  exports  in  19U7  were  the  largest  on  record,  amounting  to  h3  million 
pounds,  compared  with  3^  million  in  19U6,  and  with  the  prewar  (193^-39)  annual 
average  of  about  11  million.    Italy  was  the  most  important  purchaser  of  Burley 
leaf  last  year,  taking  12  million  pounds.    Exports  to  France  and  the  Netherlands 
amounted  to  7 #3  million  and  6,1  million  pounds,  respectively.  Considerable 
quantities  were  exported  to  Portugal,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Argentina,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Mexico. 

Exports  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  totaled  21  million  pounds  in 
19lt7  —  a  reduction  of  32  percent  from  the  3I  million  exported  in  19ii6.    In  19U7, 
the  Netherlands  was  the  most  important  market.    About  8  million  pounds  of  Virginia 
fire -cured  were  esqjorted  last  year,  mostly  to  European  countries. 

Exports  of  Maryland  totaled  6.3  million  pounds  —  chiefly  destined  to 
Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands.    One-Sucker  exports  went  principally  to  France 
and  the  Netherlands.    Total  exports  of  this  type  amounted  to  2  million  povmds. 

Gregi  River  exports  amounted  to  1,$  million  pounds  in  19li7.    The  most 
important  markets  were  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands,    Black  Fat  ship- 
ments, as  usual,  were  destined  chiefly  to  British  and  French  IVest  Africa. 

Cigar  leaf  exports  amounted  to  6.1  million  pounds.    The  Netherlands  and 
Denmark  were  the  most  important  markets  for  cigar  leaf.    Peri que  was  shipped 
almost  exclusively  to  the  United  Kingdom.    Exports  of  stems,  trimmings  and  scrap 
totaled  Ih  million  pounds,  of  which  China  took  11,6  million. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  (declared 
weights)  19hl  "ivith  comparisons 


:  Average 
:  1935-39  : 

!  19U5 

:      19ii6  a/  . 

\  .  19U7 

:  1,000  : 
:  pounds  j 

I  '    1,000  ! 
:  :  pounds 

:      1,000  J 
:      pounds  : 

:  1,000 
t  pounds 

Flue-cured 

Burley  ; 
Kentucky-Tennessee  ; 

fire-cured  : 
Virginia  fire -cured  ; 
Maryland  j 
One-sucker  ; 
Green  River  : 
Black  fat,  etc.  : 
Cigar  : 
Peri que  j 
Stems,  trimmings,  and  : 

scrap  : 

.  312,889 
:     10,635  ! 

'  U8,959 
:      -9,Oh9  : 
i       5,390  J 
:           956  : 
:        3,019  : 
:       8,867  : 
:       1,269  : 
;           132  < 

:      19,632  : 

i  377,356 
:      11,618  : 

:      56,773  5 
:       6,6aii  : 
:       2,898  : 
3,3lU  : 
:       l,56h  1 
1       3,235  : 
:        5,208  : 
115  : 

:       1,91U  : 

i  51t5,705 
:       35,126  : 

!       30,586  : 
i        7,7li3  J 
i        6,397  • 
5         3,731  J 
:         2,517  ; 
r         5,65Ii  : 
:         li,975  : 
r            176  : 

i        20,552  : 

:  UOO,086 
li3,010 

21,261 
!  7,635 
6,316 
1,951 
:  1,531 
ii,929 
:  6,117 
t  139 

ia,i9o 

TOTAL  : 

.    i|20,797  : 

!    a72,639  : 

t      663,162  : 

507,165 

Declared  value,  : 
(1,000  dollars)  : 

■    127,798  : 

:    239,077  5 

1      351,831  : 

t  270,712 

Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,    a/  Preliminary. 
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March  22,  19U8 


WORLD'S  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  AT  NEW  HIGH 


World  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  for  19U7  reached  the  record  total 
of  l,82ii  million  pounds  —  slightly  larger  than  the  revised  estimate  of  l,8l5 
million  for  19U6.    The  world  crop  of  flue-cured  last  year  was  \xl  percent  larger 
than  the  193^-39  average  production  of  1,238  million  pounds,  and  l8  percent 
greater  than  the  V)\^  crop  of  about  l,^li8  million  pounds. 

Demand  for  cigarette  tobacco  not  only  in  the  countries  producing  important 
quantities  of  flue-cured  leaf,  but  also  in  the  export  markets,  encouraged  plant- 
ings in  most  countries  far  above  prewar  levels.    Although  piarchases  for  export 
declined  substantially  during  the  late  months  of  19U7,  particularly  in  dollar 
areas,  plantings  were  already  made  and  a  world  record  crop  resulted.    Crops  in 
the  Far  East,  as  in  the  two  previous  years,  were  substantially  below  the  prewar 
average,  but  were  more  than  offset  by  increases  in  production  for  most  o"Uier 
countries • 


Ifaited  States.    The  19U7  flue-ctared  crop  was  only  slightly  below  the  19^6 
outturn,  according  to  the  latest  official  estimate.    A  production  of  1,331  mil- 
lion pounds  was  obtained  from  1,183  thousand  acres  last  year.    Production  was  5ii 
percent  above  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  but  slightly  below  the  record  19li6 
crop  of  1,3^2  million  pounds.    The  Iftiited  States  crop  of  flue-cured  in  191*7  was 
about  73  percent  of  the  world  total  flue-cured  production.    In  prewar  (1935-39) 
the  share  was  70  percent. 

Canada.    Flue-cured  production  in  Canada  totaled  about  95  million  pounds 
from  10I;,000  acres  last  year.    The  area  planted  was  considerably  greater  than  in 
19ii6,  but  low  yields,  resulting  from  heavy  frosts  at  harvesting  time,  reduced  the 
outturn.    The  \^\xl  crop  of  flue-cured  was  20  percent  below  the  record  19U6  crop 
of  119  million  pounds.    During  the  5  years  1935-39  production  of  flue-cured  leaf 
in  Canada  averaged  55  million  pounds  annually, 

Brazil .    In  19U7,  the  flue-cured  crop  amounted  to  about  31  million  pounds, 
compared  with  Ul  million  for  the  previous  season.    Heavy  demand  from  domestic 
manufacturers  left  little  from  the  19ii7  crop  available  for  export.    In  recent 
years,  flue-cured  plantings  in  Brazil,  chiefly  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Santa 
Catarina,  have  shown  remarkable  increases* 

China.    Last  year's  flue-cured  crop  totaled  about  135  million  pounds, 
according  to  preliminary  information.    This  was  somewhat  greater  than  the  19i;6 
production,  but  still  below  the  1935-39  average  crop  of  about  l5l  million  pounds. 
Most  of  the  crop  is  produced  in  the  Provinces  of  Honan,  Shantung,  and  Anhwei, 
Much  of  the  19li7  crop  will  be  marketed  in  manufacturing  centers  only  with 
igreatest  difficulty,  because  of  disruptions  in  the  transportation  system.  China 
will  need  to  continue  to  make  substantial  imports  of  flue-cured  leaf  this  year, 
in  order  to  maintain  cigarette  production. 
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FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO:    Production  in  specified  countries 
19u7  with  comparisons  (year  of  harvest  basis) 


Country 


Average 
Production 
1935-39 


I9li5 


19ii6 


19l;7 
(preliminary) 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


Canada 

5U,6l6  : 

75,353  : 

:      119,027  : 

:  9i4.,826 

Mexico 

ja/ 

800  s 

2,650  : 

3,300  J 
:  1,352,02a 

3,300 

United  States  : 

863,620  : 

l,173,i459  : 

•  1,331,3U6 

Italy  i 

2,8h6  : 

:          2,036  : 

:          7,150  : 

12,000 
!  135,000 

China  ; 

150,900  : 

65,000  ; 

:  100,000 
\        15,000  : 

Manchuria  : 

13,930  : 

:        37,000  ; 
62,936  : 

15,000 

India  ; 

26,880  ; 

62,380  s 

r  56,350 

Japan  : 

62,355  5 

b/  . 

i           b/      5  b/ 

Taiwan  ( Fo  rmo  s  a )  : 

3,601  : 
11,839  : 

b/  : 

V  : 

b/ 

Korea  ; 

V  1 

b/  : 

b/ 

Java  : 

5,292  : 

X           c/  ; 

b/ 

Argentina  j 

816  : 

5,081  ! 

:          7,165  : 

t  6,929 
:  31,iil6 

Brazil  ! 

b/  J 

18,188  : 

i       111, 336  ; 

Nyas aland  ; 

2,238  : 

:         2,132  ■ 

:         2,611  : 
\       hl,7i;0  s 

:  2,500 

Southern  Rhodesia  : 

21,633  5 

U6,805  : 

X  55,000 

Union  of  South  Africa  : 

3,170  : 
5,013  : 

8,508  : 

5       13,77ii  : 

12,982 

Australia  : 

:         2,8)4h  : 

:         2,50li  : 

:      a, 231 

New  Zealand  : 

■    1,367  : 

:         3,289  : 

:         U,080  : 

t      a, 500 

Other  Countries  d/  j 

1,1;00  : 

t         5,300  : 

:         5,1x00  : 

:  5,800 

Total,  countries  rdth  : 

specified  production 

1,232,316  : 

.  1,510,581  : 

:  1,777, U91  : 

r  1,771,180 

Total,  including  esti-  : 

mates  of  production  : 

for  countries  where  ; 

figures  are  not  avail- 

able 

;  1,238,000 

:  1,5U8,000 

i  1,815,000 

:    1,82a, 000 

Office  of  Foreign  AgriciiLtural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  United 
States  foreign  service  officers,  results  of  office  research,  or  other  in- 
formation, 

a/  Less  than  a  5-year  average, 
b/  Not  available, 
c/  Insignificant, 

d/  Includes  Northern  Rhodesia,  British  East  Africa,  Nicaragua,  Venezuela, 
and  Mauritius, 
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India.    In  19hl ,  India's  flue-cured  crop  totaled  about  56  million  pounds, 
or  somewhat  less  than  the  19h6  crop  of  62  million  pounds.    Unofficial  sovirces 
indicate  that  the  current  crop  will  be  considerably  lower  than  in  19U7.  Bxport 
supplies  available  in  the  country  should,  therefore,  show  a  sharp  decline  this 
year. 

Southern  Rhodesia.     The  19hl  harvest  of  flue-cured  leaf  totaled  about 
55  million  pounds,  compared  with  h2  million  in  19^6,    During  the  prewar 
(1935-39)  period,  the  crop  averaged  only  22  million  pounds  annually.  Recent 
arrangements  between  United  Kingdom  tobacco  manufacturers  and  growers  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  probably  will  permit  a  substantial  increase  in  Rhodesian  flue- 
cured  production  during  the  next  few  years. 

Other  Far  Eastern  Countries.     Total  flue-cured  tobacco  production  in 
Manchuria,  Japan,  Korea,  and  Taiwan  (Formosa)  during  19ii7  is  placed  at  roughly 
65  million  po\inds.    According  to  preliminary  reports,  Manchuria  had  an  outturn 
of  somewhat  less  than  one-half  the  19U0  crop,  which  amounted  to  36  million  pounds. 
For  the  other  countries,  production  was  estimated  at  somewhat  greater  than  in 
I9U6,  but  considerably  belov;  prewar.    Definite  information  on  flue-cured  pro- 
duction in  these  countries  is  not  available. 

Other  Countries.    The  Union  of  South  Africa  produced  about  13  million 
pounds  of  flue-cured  leaf  last  year.    Argentina  had  a  crop  of  7  million,  or 
about  the  same  as  in  19^6.    Australia  and  New  Zealand  each  had  an  outturn  of 
somewhat  more  than  U  million  pounds.    Italy  produced  an  estimated  12  million 
pounds.    Other  countries  producing  minor  quantities  of  flue-cured  leaf  last 
year  include  Nyasaland,  Northern  Rhodesia,  British  East  Africa,  Venezuela, 
Nicaragua,  and  Mauritius, 
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Foreign  Market  Notes  —  Tobacco 
Gibbs  and  Cheatham  Report  from  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria 
^^d  Gibbs . Reports  from  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal 

Switzerland 

In  Switzerland  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  organization  of  the  tobacco 
industry  from  prewar  days.    The  business  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  pri-^ate 
operators,  and  competition  is  keen.    There  are  no  restrictions  on  exchange,  and 
the  Swiss  Government  has  no  control  on  the  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products.    Its  sole  interest  in  the  trade  is  the  collection  of  import  duties  and 
taxes.    There  are  no  indications  that  the  Swiss  Government  is  considering  changes 
in  taxes  or  other  measures  that  will  affect  consumption  and  imports  of  leaf  . 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products.      '   .  ' 

There  has  been  some  shift  from  prewar 'years  in  the  consumption  of  products.  ■- 
Cigars,  and  to  some  extent  smoking  tobacco,  have  lost  ground  to  cigarettes. 
Prewar  cigarette  production  was  made  up  of  approximately  6  percent  American-type 
blended,  5  percent  English,  and  89  percent  oriental  or  native  types.    The  present 
demand  is  for  approximately  13  percent  American-type  blended,  10  percent  English, 
and  77  percent  oriental  and  other  types. 

Stocks  of  leaf  are  ample  for  current  manufacture  of  all  products,  and  retail 
supplies  of  all  products  are  sufficient  to  meet  demands.    Annual  requirements  of 
imported  leaf  for  the  next  few  years  will  probably  be  bet^veen  15  and  20  million 
pounds,  divided  between  types  and  about  as  in  1947.    In  1947,  Swiss  imports  of 
leaf  totaled  22  million  pounds.    Of  the  total,  the  United  States  supplied  48 
percent,  Brazil  22  percent,  the  Balkans  (Turicey,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria)  15  percent, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  6  percent.  ,*IvIost  of  the  remainder,  originated  in 
Argentina,  the  Netherlands  Indies,,  and  Cuba.        .  .      ,  . 

Germany 


ue  found  the  tobacco  situation  in  Geritiany  as  unfavorable  as  it  has  been 
reported  by  other  people  v/ho  have  been  in  the  country.    The  reichsraark  has  such 
limited  and  varying  purchasing  pov/er  that  tobacco  products  and  other  items  in 
extremely  short  supply  constitute  the  medium  of  exchange  for  much  of  the  business 
in  the  country.    Cigarettes  are  just  as  acceptable  as  any  item,  including  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  in  payment  for  goods  and  services;  and,  since  they 
are  packaged  and  easily  transferred,  they  are  widely  used  in  place  of  currency. 

The  official'  retail  price  for  ave  rage-qua  jjL-cy  cigarettes  ..from  German 
factories  is  4  reichsmarks  per  package  of  20.2/   A  large  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion, however,  barter  or  sell  their  ration  cards  to  black  market  opei^torf  or 

l/  ihe  only  official  exchange  rate  for  reichsmarks  is  30  U.S.  cents  per  reichsmrk 
employed  in  reimbursing  German  exporters  for  dollars  obtained  through  the  export 
of  goods.    At  this  exchange  rate,  the  official  retail  price  for  average  quality 
Gernnan-made  cigarettes  is  vl.20  per  package  of  20. 
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purchase  the  cigarettes  at  the  official  price  and  immediately  barter  or  sell 
thorn.    Black-market  prices  for  German-made  cigarettes  ranged  from  40  to  60 
reichsmarks  per  package  of  20,  and  black-market  prices  for  standard  American 
brands  ranged  from  75  to  150  reichsmarks  per  package.    The  prices  vary  between 
localities  in  accordance  with  supplies  available, 

Vfe  believe  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  supplies  are  bartered  for  goods 
and  services,  rather  than  sold.     In  most  cases  vj-here  sales  for  reichsmarks 
do  occur,  the  marks  are  immediately  used  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
services.  Packages  of  cigarettes  frequently  change  hands  many  tines  and  some 
are  hoarded.    When  finally  used,  most  of  the  cigarettes  have  deteriorated  in 
quality  and  some  continue  in  use  as  a  medium  of  exchange  until  they  are 
completely  moulded  and  unsuitable  for  smoking. 

The  black-market  value  of  cigarettes  is  indicated  by  the  following 
comparisons:     2  packages  of  American  cigarettes  at  100  marks  per  package  is 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  official  price  paid  by  Gorman  farmers  for  a 
ton  of  wheat;  2  packages  of  cigarettes  in  the  black  market  are  equivalent  to 
railroad  charges  on  International  trains  in  Germany  for  a  trip  across  the 
entire  country.     The  standard  tip  to  a  waiter  in  hotels  and  restaurants  is 
one  cigarette.    1'r'e  were  told  of  trades  in  which  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco 
products  were  used  to  purchase  coal,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  art 
articles,  and  other  items  of  intrinsic  value.     In  all  instances,  the  value  of 
tobacco  products  was  fantastically  high,  and  many  of  the  items  purchased  wore 
taken  out  of  the  country. 

In  all  of  the  areas  surrounding  the  British  and  American  zones  in  Germany, 
wo  found  that  black-market  operators  were  profiteering  in  the  sale  of  ciga- 
rettes to  those  zones.     This  was  particwilarly  truo  in  the  case  of  operators 
in  the  Russian  zone  of  Germany  and  in  Sv/itzcrland  and  France. 

A  shortage  in  the  supply  of  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  products  is 
indicated  by  the  following  figures.     In  1938  the  population  for  all  Germany 
of  about  66  million  people  consumed  approximately  300  million  pounds  of 
tobacco,  or  over  4.5  pounds  per  capita.     Today,  the  annual  supply  of  leaf 
available  to  the  estimated  40  million  pcoplo  in  the  British  and  American 
zones  is  limited  to  about  28  million  pounds,  or  approximately  0.7  pound  per 
capita.     The  present  ration  for  pcoplo  of  smoking  ago  is  40  cigarettes,  or 
the  equivalent  in  other  tobacco  products,  for  oach  6-woek  period.  Cigarettes 
and  other  tobacco  products  have  been  used  with  good  results  as  an  incentive 
to  increase  production  of  coal  and  other  essential  items,  but  supplies  made 
available  for  this  purpose  have  been  negligible. 

To  all  of  our  inquiries  regarding  the  possibility  of  increasing  supplies 
of  tobacco,  we  were  informed  that  funds  for  the  importation  of  food  and  other 
essential  items  were  so  short  that  only  very  limited  amounts  could  bo 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco.    We  woro  told  that  there  was  agreement 
on  this  point  among  American,  British,  and  German  officials.     Our  conclusion 
was  that  nothing  could  bo  done  to  increase  supplies  of  tobacco  until  specific 
funds  under  the  European  Recovery  Program  or  other  measures  wero  earmarked  for 
the  purchase  of  tobacco. 


As  with  most  other  imported  items,  all  purchases  of  tobacco  have  to  bo 
mado  by  JEIA  (Joint  Export-Import  Agency  at  Frankfurt) .     Purchases  can  bo 
consummated  only  on  the  basis  of  samples  submitted  to  JEIA.    Upon  receipt  of 
samples,  a  committoo  of  German  manuf acturore  collaborate  v/ith  British  and 
American  officials  in  selecting  tobacco  to  be  purchased, 

Vv'o  had  numerous  discussions  with  dealers  and  manufacturers  rop;ard:-r!g  the 
demand  for  tobacco  in  the  immediate  future  in  Germany.     It  v/as  the  general 
opinion  that  per  capita  consumption  vifould  not  reach  the  level  of  prev/ar  years. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  it  might  be  about  2  pounds  per  capita,  or 
approximately  45  percent  of  prewar.    There  was  uniform  opinion  regarding  demand 
for  the  different  products.    The  follov/ing  tabulation  shows  the  importance  of 
the  various  tobacco  products  relative  to  total  volume  of  sales,  pro\var,  in  all 
of  Germany,  and  as  estimated  for  the  immediate  future  in  the  Bizonal  area: 

Future  demand 
Prewar  British-Zimerican 
All  Germany  Zone 

Percent  Percent 


26 
27 
25 
20 
2 


100 


Oriental-type  cigarettes    36 

Blended  cigarettes    2 

Cigars   ^    37 

Smoking  mixtures   23 

Chewing  and  snuff    2 


100 


It  will  bo  noted  that  there  has  boon  a  big  shift  to  blended  cigarettes. 
Blends  desired  are  generally  of  tho  American-type  but  with  a  substantially 
higher  proportion  of  oriental  leaf.    About  ono-half  of  the  future  demand  for 
cigarettes  is  expected  to  be  for  the  blended  typo  and  about  ono-half  for 
oriental  cigarettes.     In  this  connection,  wo  consider  it  important  that  tho 
supplies  of  ilmcrican  leaf  furnished  to  the  British  and  American  zones  in  Germany 
be  of  sufficient  quality  to  enable  the  production  of  blended  cigarettes  which 
are  somSwhat  comparable  v/ith  United  States  brands.     If  the  blended  products  were 
of  inferior  quality,  they  probably  would  lose  ground  to  straight  oriental 
cigarettes. 

The  above  tabulation  shows  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  cigars-.  "Most  of 
this  results  from  decreased  demand  by  consumers,  but  part  of  it  results  from 
a  shortage  in  available  supplies  of  cigar  leaf. 

Austria 

Wo  found  the  tobacco  situation  in  Austria  in  a  far  healthier  condition 
than  in  Germany,  but  it  was  very  unfavorable  in  comparison  with  prewar ■ condi- 
tions in  Austria.     Stocks  of  leaf  held  by  the  Monopoly  represent  only. a  few 
months'  requirement  even  at  the  present  lov\r  rate  of  consumption.    Black  market- 
ing, largely  of  American  and  other  imported  cigarettes,,  was  moderately  extensive 
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but  nothing  like  tho  Qxtremo  situation  that  exists  in  Gomojiy,    The  Monopoly- 
has  maintainod  high  prices  and,  until  recently,  its  best  oriental-type 
cigarette  sold  above  black-market  prices  for  imported  brands.    As  a  result  of 
increase  in  prices,  profits  by  tho  Bilohopoly  are  high.    Returns  to  tho 
Government  from  tho  Monopoly  account  for  over  30  percent  of  total  national 
revenue* 

The  Monopoly  stocks-  of  loaf  at  the  end  of  February  wore  only  sufficient 
for  a  few  months'  consumption, but  additional  supplies  were  in  transit  and 
Monopoly  officials  plan  some  increase  in  the  ration  of  tobacco  products  and 
price  reduction  for  higher  priced  cigarettes  a    Tho  lattor  is  probably  tho 
result  of  a  plan  to  prevent  the  bootlegging  of  imported  cigarettes  -  through 
price  competition.    Until  the  end  of  February,  the  basic  ration  for  each 
4-weok  period  was  60  cigarettes  for  men  and  40  for  women.  Oriontal-type, 
high-priced  cigarettes,  however,  were  unrationod.    Beginning  with  March,  tho 
ration  for  men  was  as  follows: 

10  cigarettes  Austria  Spezial 

, 20  cigarettes  Austria  I 

20  cigarettes  Austria  II 

20  cigarettes  Austria  III 

5  cigarettes  Austria  D,  every  second 

ration  period  after 

Total  75  cigarettes  they  become  available- 

Tho  10  Austria  Spezial  cigarettes  are  a  guaranteed  minimum,  and  it  is 
oxpoctod  they  will  be  ration  free  after  the' first  week- of  each  new  ration 
period.     Likewise,  tho  Austria  I  cigarettos' will  be  derationed  if  a  trial 
period  at  tho  reduced  prices  shows  that  tho  demand  for  them  does  not  increase. 
If  consumers  do  not  wish  to  purchase  the  higher  priced  cigarettes  they  cannot 
increase  their  purchases  of  tho  low  priced  types  above  tho  amoimts  specified 
above. 

The  ration  for  women  remains  at- 40  cigarettes  per  4 -we ok  ration  period 
until  March  29',  when  it  will  bo  increased  to  tho  ration  for  men. 

Loaf  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  products  for  1937  through  1939  and 
in  1947  was  as  follows: 

1937  193  8  1  939      .         1947  ' 

1,000  lb,       1,000  lb.       1,000  lb,      l.,000  lb. 

Cigarettes  ........  9,S0S  11,043  14,098  8,775 

Cigars  1,135             1,424,  "     1,725-  '    641  ' 

Smoking  tobacco  9,044            8,867  8^,910  434 

Other   811                773  658   66 

Total   20,293  22,107  25,391  9,916 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  decline  in  consumption  has  been  much,  greater  in 
cigars,  smoking  tobacc-o,  and  other  tobacco  than  in  cigaVettes^o    With  short 
-supplies  of  leaf ,. the -Monopoly  has  elected  to  maintain  the  manufacture  of 
cigarettes  (which  yields  highest  net  returns)  at  the  highest  possible  1ovo;L,  • 
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In  prewar  yonrs  a  largo  portion  of  tho  snoking  mixturo  was  for  roll-your-own 
cigarettes,  but  Monopoly  officials  stated, that  none  of  this  product  is  being 
produced  at  present.     Of  tho  cigarettes  being  manufactured,  approximately 
70  percent  are  blended  cigarettes  somewhat  comparable  with  the  American-type, 
and  30  percent  are  straight  orientals.     This  compares  with  the  prewar  produc- 
tion comprised  of  about  95  percent  straight  orientals    and  5  percent  blended. 
Monopoly  officials  stated  that  they  intend  to  continue  producing  70  percent 
blended  cigarettes,  but ,  with  ample  supplies  of  leaf,  part  of  the  blended 
products  would  be  cigarettes  with  relatively  lov/  percentages  of  i\merican-typo 
leaf.     They  stated  that  the  maximum  dom.and  in  Austria  for  tobacco  products  would 
require  over  2  0  million  pounds  of  loaf. 

Except  for  dryers  and  packaging  machines  needed  to  handle  blended  ciga-' 
retteSo  tho  Monopoly  has  adequate  processing  and  manufacturing  machinery. 
The  officials  stated,  however,  that  under  present  conditions  they  wore  unable 
to  obtain  sugar,  alcohol,  glycerine  and  flavoring  materials  needed  in  produc- 
ing blended  cigarettes.    They  are  prohibited  from  obtaining  those  materials 
as  a  result  of  shortages  in  exchange  and  reported  that,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  flavoring  material,  they  would  not.  be  permitted  to  purchase  them 
until  there  was  a  substantial  improvement  in  tho  exchange  situation. 

Franco 

« 

In  1947  France  produced  about  103  million  pounds  of  tobacco,  farm  salos 
weight,  compared  with  90  million  pounds  produced  in  1946.     Both  wore  record 
crops,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  1948  production  will  show  some  decline'  as 
prices  for  tho  1947  crop,  although  high,  did  not  yield  returns  to  growers 
comparable  with  returns  from  certain  other  crops. 

Stocks  of  old  leaf  hold  by  tho  French  Monopoly  on  January  1,  1948,  totaled 
about  132  million  pounds.     The  supply  huld  is    substantially  below  the  prewar 
level  but  represents  approximately  one-year's  requirements. 

Leaf  consumption  in  1947  was  approximately  129  million  pounds,  storage 
order  weight,  v/hich  is  slightly  below  prov/ar.     It  is  expcctod  that  1948  consump- 
tion Vv'ill  exceed  that  of  prewar.    The  demand  for  cigarettes  has  increased  at 
the  expense  of  cut  tobacco  and  other  products.    Tho  increase,  however,  has. 
been  largely  in  French-type  cigarettes.     Tho  rapid  trend  to  American-type 
cigarettes,  v/hich  has  been  noted  in  most  other  European  countries,  has  not 
occurred  in  France.    Restricted  supplies  of  them  apparently  result  from 
shortage  of  dollars  and  the  Monopoly's  desire  to  continue  to  manufacture  tho, 
bulk  of  its  products  from  domestic  leaf.    The  potential  demand  for  iiraerican- 
type  cigarettes  is  believed  to  bo  much  greater  than  the  production  programed 
by  the  Monopoly.     Part  of  the  demand  might  be  met  by  imports.     In  the  trade 
agreement  recently  concluded  at  Geneva,  France  agreed  to  import  a  minimum  of 
3  million  pounds  of  cigarettes  and  33  million  pounds  of  loaf  annually.  Imports 
of  American  cigarettes  are  currently  restricted  as  a  result  of  a  shortage  in 
exchange,  but  Monopoly  officials  gave  every  indication  that  thoy  expect  to 
purchase  increased  supplies  of  cigarettes  from  abroad  as  exchange  becomes 
available* 


Imports  of  leaf  by  Franco  in  1947  totaled  approximatoly  68  million  pounds, 
most  of  which  originated  in  Latin  American  countries  and  in  Algeria^  Madagascar^, 
and  other  French  colonies.     Imports  from  the  United  States  totaled  14  million 
pounds.    Monopoly  officials  stated  that,  in  the  absence  of  restrictions  as 
a  result  of  exchange  difficulties,  import  re,quirem.ents  for  future  years  might 
average  over  50  million  pounds of  which  approximatoly  one-half  might  bo  taken 
from  the  United  States.     Sources  of  imports  would  bo  determined  to  a  large 
extent  by  prices;  and  I  believe  that,  if  United  States  fire-cured,  dark  air- 
cured,  and  Burley  pricos  wore  comparable  with  those  of  similar  type  leaf 
from  other  sources,  purchases  f  rom  the  United  States  would  represent  more  than 
one-half  of  Francois  imports. 

Italy 

Italy's  1947  tobacco  crop  is  estimated  at  about  141  million  pounds^  which 
is  the  largest  crop  on  record.     Production  during  tho  next  few  years  will 
probably  continue  at  about  the, 1947  level  or  possibly  higher. 

Stocks  of  old  leaf  on  January  1,  1948,  totaled  approximatoly  86  million 
pounds,  which  was  substantially  below  the  prewar  level;  but,,  duo  to  tho  largo 
1947  crop,  supplies  are  relatively  adequate  and  Monopoly  officials  are 
attempting  to  export  as  much  as  15  million  pounds  in  1948, 

Loaf  used  in  manufactured  products  for  tho  12-month  period  ending 
Juno  1947  totaled  approximately  78  million  pounds.    Tobacco  rationing  was  ■ 
abolished  on  February  1,  1948,  and  Monopoly  off  icials  anticipate  that  1948  ' 
consumption  of  loaf  will  total  approximately  96  million  pounds, 

Thore  has  boon  little  shift  to  tho  American  type  of  cigarette  in  Italy, 
About  90  percent  of  Sjfcijr's  production  is  still  of  oriental  and  Italian-type 
cigarettes,  which  were  popular  before  the  war.    The  Monopoly  is  manufacturing 
some  American-type  cigarettes  and  is  importing  limited  quantities  from  tho 
United  States. 

Leaf  imports  during  1947  totaled  about  30  million  pounds.    The  United 
States  supplied  about'  one-half  of  the  total.     Other  principal  suppliers  wore 
Latin  American  countries  and  countries  producing  oriental  leaf.     In  view  of 
the  large  1947  domestic  crop  and  prospects  for  continued  high  production, 
imports  in  future  years  probably  will  bo  restricted  to  relatively  small 
quantities  of  United  States  flue-cured  and  fire-cured  tobacco  and  to  oriontal 
loaf,  principally  from  Turkey  and  Greece, 

Approximatoly  40  percent  of  the  Monopoly's  plants  and  other  facilities 
woro  lost  during  the  war,  but  they  have  been  largely  replaced.    There  is  now 
no  shortage  of  machinery  or  of  materials  rleeded  to  supply  the  demand  for 
tobacco  products. 
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Spain 

Tho  1947  tobacco  crop  in  Spain  which  is  nov/  being  dolivorod  to  tho 
Govornment  agency  in  control  of  production  is  estimated  at  approxinately 
30  million  pounds,  which  is  the  largest  crop  on  record.     Some  increase  in 
acreage  is  expected  for  tho  1948  crop  and  with  normal  weather  conditions 
production  might  exceed  tho  record  1948  harvest. 

Stocks  of  old  leaf  on  January  1,  1948,    tot?al«d  About  45  million  pounds,, 
which  is  somewhat  less  than  a  year's  consumption  requirement  a t  the  present 
restricted  rate. 

Leaf  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  products  in  1947  totaled  about 
65  million  pounds,  which  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  consumption  prior  to  the 
Civil  war  (early  thirties) o    Supplies  of  manufactured  products  at  the  present 
rate  of  production  is  below  the  effective,  demand, and  they  have  continued 
under  rationing.    The  current  ration  of  domestic-made  cigarettes  and  smoking 
tobacco  is  four  packages  of  cigarettes  or  100  graras  of  smoking  tobacco  for  a 
10-day  period.    The  ration  is  changed  frequently  from  10-day  to  2-week  or 
monthly  periods  v\fithout  changes  in  the  amount  of  tho  products. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  production  of  cigars. 
Consumption  of  cigarettes  has  increased  at  the  expense  of  both  cigars  and 
smoking  tobacco.    There  is  little  demand  for  the  English-typo  cigarette,  but 
there  is  a  strong  der.and  for  tho  /iiiierican-typo.    The  Monopoly  has  made  several 
attempts  to  produce  a  suitable  American-type  cigarette,  but,  so  far,  has  not 
been  very  successful.     Some  funds  have  boon  provided  for  the  importation  of 
/anerican  and  British  cigarettes,  but  supplies  available  through  the  Monopoly 
are  far  below  tho  demand.     Supplies  of  American  loaf  held  by  tho  Monopoly  for 
use  in  the  production  of  blended  cigarettes  are  practically  exhausted; and, 
unless  additional  purchases  can  be  made  from  tho  United  States,  production  of 
the  product  will  be  discontinuodf 

Statistics  on  loaf  imports  for  tho  first  11  months  of  1947  indicated 
that  imports  for  tho  year  would  total  about  55  million  pounds p     Imports  from 
Brazil  accounted  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  total,  and  most  of  tho 
remainder  was  from  other  Latin  Jijaorican  countries.    There  were  no  imports 
from  the  United  States  during  1947.     In  the  absence  of  credit  from  United 
States  sources,  imports  in  1948  are  likely  to  continue  to  originate  predomi- 
nantly from  Latin  ^\merican  countries, 

Portugal 

Consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  Portugal  has  increased  during  the 
past  few  years.    The  consumption  in  1947  vias  estimated  at  over  9  million 
pounds,  which  is  about  50  percent  above  the  prov;ar  level.    There  has  been 
considerable  change  in  types  of  products  manufactured.     The  consumption  of 
cigarettes  has  more  than  doubled,  and  other  products  have  increased  only 
moderately.     In  addition  to  the  increase  in  consumption  of  cigarettes,  there 
has  boon  a  pronounced  shift  to  tho  iimorican-blended  typo.     In  prewar  years, 
approximatoly  25  percent  of  the  cigarettes  wore  of  the  American  typo,  whereas 
this  type  now  represents  about  85  percent  of  total  consumptionc 


Except  for  rolativoly  small  supplies  of  loaf  from  Portugucso  Africa,  most 
of  the  country's  imports  arc  from  tho  United  States.     Imports  from  the  United 
States  during  recent  years  are  approximately  double 'the  prewar  imports <,  Import!? 
of  American  flue-cured  have  quadrupled,  arid  of  Burldy  have  more  than  doubled, 
but  imports  of  fire-cured  have  dropped  slightly.     Leaf  ^consum.ption  and  imports 
during  tho  next  fow  years  probably  will  not  oxcood  ina"yorial.'!./y'  the  1947  levels. 
Purchasing  povror  has  leveled  of f,  and  it  -is  boliovod  that  tho  black  marketing  of 
Portuguese  cigarot'oos  in  Spain,  which  has  accounted  for  a  substantial  part  of 
tho  total  disappearance^*  lins  been  greatly  curuailoda 

**** 


NOTE— -FoJ^Qign  Market  Notes  on  tobacco  in  Ireland^  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Norv/ay,,  and  Sweden  were  presented  by 
Messrs'.  Gibbs  and  Cheatham  in  Foreign  .Agricultural  Circulars  "FT-  1,2, 3", 
and  4.  "  ~ 
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FOREIGN  MA.RKET  NOTES— TOBACCO 

C.  B«  Cheatham  Reports  on  Work  with  Tobacco  Manufacturers  in  Europe  l/ 

Mr.  C.  B«  Cheatixam,  Jr.,  who  collaborated  with  J.  B.  Gibbs  in  a  survey  of 
westera  European  countries  during  the  past  winter,  returned  to  Europe  in  Ma,y  to 
work  with  tobacco  inanufacturers  in  connection  with  the  handling  and  use  of 
American  leaf  and  to  obtain  additional  information  concerning  the  tobacco  situa- 
tion as  it  relates  to  the  market  for  United  States  tobacco  in  Europe.    The  brief 
statements  which  follow  are  based  upon  reports  submitted  by  Mr.  Cheatham  as  the 
result  of  his  work  in  Ireland,  Germany,  The  Netherlands,  and  Portugal. 

Ireland 

Tobacco  manufacturers  in  Ireland,  faced  with  increasing  costs,  expressed  the 
fear  that  they  would  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  cheaper  grades  of 
tobacco  and  possibly  a  larger  percentage  of  Empire  leaf.    They  are  much  interested, 
in  the  possibility  of  using  casing  material  in  order  to  produce  a  suitable 
cigarette  from  cheaper  grades  of  tobacco.    This  is  not  possible  novir,  because 
Government  regulations  prohibit  the  addition  of  such  materials  in  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  products.    The  industry  is  attempting,  however,  to  obtain  modification 
of  the  regulations  to  allow  use  of  casing  material. 

Severs.l  manufacturers  are  considering  extensive  additions  to  their  factories. 
These  are  operating  at  capacity,  and  the  owners  believed  that  this  would  continue 
after  the  extensions  had  been  completed.  Two  manxifacturors  registered  complaints 
with  respect  to  some  shipnents  of  flue-cured  tobacco.  The  complaints  were  occasioned 
by  mouldy  leaf,  resulting  from  improper  curing  of  the  stems,  and  by  quantities  of 
string  and  straw  which  had  to  be  removed  from  some  of  the  flue-cured  tobacco  from 
the  194^  and  I946  crops. 

The  dollar-exchange  situation  is  still  tight,  but  should  arrangements  be  made 
whereby  United  States  tobacco  can  be  obtained  on  a  grant  basis,  or  under  some  other  . 
acceptable  arrangement,  the  Irish  tobacco  manufacturers  woula  probably  use  a 
considerable  quantity  of  American  leaf. 

Germany 

Mr.  Cheatham  spent  several  weeks  working  with  Gemany*s  largest  tobacco-manufac- 
turing concern,  which  prior  to  World  War  II  operated  11  factories  and  produced  about 
three-quarters  of  the  German  cigarettes.    This  company  is  now  operating  ^  factories  in 
western  Germany  and  is  reported  to  be  producing  about  60  percent  of  the  cigarettes 
made  in  this  area.    Since  the  company  had  not  used  American  leaf,  they  were  especially 
desirous  of  obtaining  assistance  in  connection  with  use  of  the  U.S.  tobacco  that  is 
being  made  available  to  them.  (Over       million  pounds  of  U.  S.  leaf  has  been  purchased 
for  Germany,  followi.ng  negotiations  initiated  while  Gibbs  and  Cheatham  were  in 
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Germany  early  in  1948.)  A  blended  cigarette  containing  nearly  ^0  percent  U.  S.  leaf 
is  now  being  marketed  by  this  manufacturer  and  is  selling  readily.    Another  of  their^ 
cigarettes,  with  over  three-f curths  of  its  tobacco  content  consisting  of  United 
States  leaf,  is  scheduled  to  appear  on  the  market  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  shift  to  Americau-type  blended  cigarettes  in  Germany  is  extremely  important 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  American  tobacco  farmer.    Before  the  war,  German  cigaret+j3s 
were  manufactured  almost  entirely  from  Oriental  leaf. 

The  Netherlands  '  ^ 


The  company  which  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  cigarettes  in  the  jWetherlanfi^ 
is  building  a  new  factory,    Yi/hen  this  factory  is  completed,  it  probably  vjlll  be  the/ 
most  modern  in  Europe,    The  firm  is  planning  to  produce  iimerican-type  cigarettes  iii 
large  quantities,  using  American-made  machinery  and  equipment  which  is  now  arriving 

After  some  preliminary  work  with  the  officials  of  this  country,  it  would  appear 
that  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  producing  satisfactory  American-type  cigarettes 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  obtain  adequate  supplies  of  U»S.  tobacco.  Importation 
of  American  leaf  has  been  limited  by  the  shortage  of  dollar  exchange.     This  situaticn 
is  being  eased  by  the  delivery  of  tobacco  under  the  European  Recovery  Program, 

Some  time  was  spent  by  Mr,  Cheatham  with  a  company  in  Amsterdam  which  supplies 
tobacco  to  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  Europe,     This  company  has  handled 
mostly  oriental  tobacco  but  is  no^v  very  much  interested  in  handling  American-grown 
leaf.    The  firm  realizes  that  the  blended  cigarette  is  constantly  gaining  in  popu- 
larity in  Europe,    Therefore, it  vj-ould  like  to  be  on  the  ground  floor  in  suppljring 
quantities  of  American-grown  leaf. 

The  popular  brands  of  American-made  cigarettes  are  now  selling  on  the  black 
market  in  the  Netherlands  at  a  price  equivalent  to  about  $1,20  per  packagea 

Portugal  - 

The  two  manufacturing  companies  operating  under  franchise  from  the  Portuguese 
Governmont  used,  during  the  first  quarter  of  1948,  about  1,7  million  pounds  of 
U.S.  grown  leaf.    This  quantity  represented  about  80  percent  of  the  total  tobacco 
used  by  them  during  this  quarter-; 

One  of  the  two  Portuguese  firms  manufactures  most  of  the  cigarettes  sold  in  the 
country.    The  other  manufacturer  produces  most  of  the  roll-your-own  products.  The 
latter  company  manufactures  relatively  few  cigarettes  but  expects  to  enter  the 
market  this  fall  with  tvvo  or  three  brands  containing,  mostly.  United  States  grown 
leaf. 


Mr,  Cheatham  is  currently  in  Paris ^  Prance,    He  has  attended  the  sessions  of  the 
tobacco  section  of  the  7th  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  Industries,  Papers 
presented  there  included  reports  of  the  development  of  a  process  utilizing  infra-red 
rays  to  cure  t^^'pes  of  tobacco  now  cured  by  air  or  heat*  development  of  mosaic- 
resistant  tobacco  varieties;  studios  of  mosaic  spread  in  the  fioldj  breeding jind 
selection  on  the  basis  of  nicotine  content;  and  extraction  of  nicotine.    Ho  is  now 
working  with  representatives  of  the  nations  which  are  cooperating  und'-ir  the 
European  Recovery  Program,     These  representatives  are  formulating  import  require- 
ments for  the  curront  fiscal  year.    Ho  is  to  proceed  to  Switzerland.,  Austria,  and 
other  European  countries  to  continue  his  work  with  the  manufacturers,  J\irther 
preliminary  reports  on  his  work  are  to  be  issued  by  this  Office  from  time  to  time. 
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WORLD  19li8-U9  TOBACCO  HARVEST  FORECAST  AT  NEAR  19h7-hS  PRODUCTION 

The  norld's  harvest  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the  12  months  July  19U8  through 
June  19k9  is  forecast  at  7,280  million  pounds,  or  less  than  1  percent  below  a  re- 
vised 19ii7-Ji8  production  of  7,31*1  milDd-on  pounds.    The  I9U8-I49  forecast  is  about 
3  percent  above  a  revised  19kS^k7  world  crop  and  10  percent  above  iiie  prewar 
average,  1935-39. 

The  forecast  is  based  on  preliminary  estimates  of  production  reported  for 
most  of  the  principal  north  tenrperate  zone  producing  co\intries  and  infoiroation 
indicating  probable  plantings  for  later  harvest  in  other  areas.    Consequently,  it 
is  subject  to  significant  change  through  the  spring  of  19^9,  but  in  view  of  the 
indicated  decrease  in  production  in  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  regardless 
of  any  developments  the  output  in  countries  Triiich  supply  most  of  the  leaf  -sriiich 
will  enter  world  trade  will  be  below  19U7-U8. 


The  decrease  in  production  from  19U7  in  the  United  States  of  about  33O  mil- 
lion pounds  is  partly  offset  by  reported  higher  productions  in  certain  European 
countries,  principally  Bulgaria,  Italy,  and  Poland,  and  by  anticipated  increases 
in  productions  in  China  and  India,    It  is  expected  that  19U8-i4.9  crops  in  South 
American  and  South  African  countries  will  each  total  about  the  same  as  the 
relatively  high  productions  in  19li7-U8,  and  that  harvests  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  will  total  somewhat  hi^er» 

As  a  result  of  a  decreased  production  in  the  United  States,  the  19U8-U9 
■world  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  the  principal  type  entering  world  trade, 
will  be  below  the  large  19ii7-li8  output.    It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  decrease  in  I9U8  production  in  the  United  States  will  be 
offset  by  a  larger  19U8  crop  in  China,  and  by  larger  hai'vests  in  the  spring  of 
I9U9  in  South  African  producing  coimtries,  India,  and  possibly  some  of  the  Latin 
American  producing  countries #    In  the  case  of  Oriental  or  Turkish  type  tobacco, 
another  important  type  entering  world  trade,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  19i|8 
harvest  will  total  slightly  more  than  the  large  19U7  output.    Some  decrease  in 
production  from  191*7  is  indicated  for  Turkey  and  Greece  but  CTirrent  reports  indi- 
cate that  decreases  in  these  countries  will  be  more  than  offset  by  increases  in 
BiiLgaria,  the  U»S»S#R»,  and  Yugoslavia, 

The  I9U8-U9  world  production  of  light  air-cured  types,  n^ich  are  grown  to 
some  extent  in  most  tobacco  producing  countries,  is  expected  to  exceed  the  19li7-i|8 
output.    The  production  of  dark  types,  other  than  strictly  cigar  leaf,  may  about 
equal  that  of  19li7-U8,  and  production  of  cigar  types,  as  a  result  of  an  anticipated 
increase  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  may  be  above  the  19ii7-U8  output,  but  still 
far  below  the  prewar  level* 

North  Americat    Canada's  I9U8  tobacco  crop  is  forecast  at  113  million  pounds,  as 
compared  with  II6  million  in  19hl*    Ihe  decrease  is  principally  the  resiolt  of  an 
acreage  reduction.    The  yield  per  acre  is  forecast  substantially  above  the  19li7 
yield.    The  I9U8  crop  is  materially  smaLler  than  the  large  19li6  crop  of  II4I  mil- 
lion pounds,  but  is  well  above  the  1935-39  average  of^7r  million  polmds. 
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The  United  States  crop  vras  forecast  as  of  August  1  at  1,778  million 
pounds,  compared  ivith  the  19h7  harvest  of  2,108  million  pounds^  and  the  prewar 
average,  193^-39,  production  of  l,ii60  million  pounds.    Of  the  330  million-pound 
decrease  in  production  from  19i4-7,  312  million  pounds  vrere  accounted  for  by  the 
decrease  in  production  of  flue-cured  leaf. 

Factors  ¥v-hich  may  affect  planting  of  tobacco  for  hardest  in  the  spring  of 
I9U9  in  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  Mexico,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  other  Latin  coun- 
tries of  North  America  indicate  some  decrease  in  area,  which  nnght  mean  smaller 
harvests  than  in  the  spring  of  19ii8.    Current  estimates  of  19kl~hQ  crops  in  these 
countries  approximately  equal  the  total  19U6-]|7  production.    Increases  in  output 
are  reported  for  Mexico,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico,  but  the  19U7-U8 
Cuban  crop  is  reported  about  17  million  pounds  below  the  19h6-'U7  crop. 

For  all  of  North  America,  the  19^8-U9  production  of  tobacco  is  forecast  at 
2,096  million  pounds,  as  compared  mth  a  revised  estimate  of  2,h70  million  pounds 
in  19ii7-li8,  and  the  average  prewar  production,  1935-39,  of  1,710  million  pounds, 

Europe ;    Recent  estimates  of  the  19h7  production  of  tobacco  in  Europe, 
excluding  the  U.S,S,R,,  totaled  substantially  higher  than  those  previously 
received  for  that  year,  and  reports  to  date  indicate  even  larger  harvests  in  19ii8. 
Sharp  increases  over  19a7  are  reported  for  Bulgaria,  Italy^  Hungar;.'-,  Poland,  and  - 
Czechoslovakia,    Increases  in  output  are  also  indicated  for  Belgium,  Rumarda^ 
Spain,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.    Some  decrease  in  production  is  reported  for  France 
and  Greece,  and  information  for  Germany  indicates  a  I9I18  crop  about  equal  the  19^47 
output.    The  total  19ii8  production  for  Europe  is  forecast  at  828  million  pounds, 
as  com.pared  mth  a  revised  19l-t7  production  of  720  million  pounds  and  the  prewar, 
1935-39,  average  of  675  million  pounds, 

UoS.,S,R« ;    Authentic  information  on  tobacco  production  since  the  vrar  in  the 
U<»S,S,Ro  is  not  available,  but  unconfirmed  reports  indicate  an  output  in  I9U8 
about  8  percent  below  the  prev/ar  average  of  about  525  million  pounds  ^    It  is 
evident  that  the  I9U8  crop  is  substantially  above  the  relatively  low  production 
in  19U7. 

Asia:     The  19^8  production  of  tobacco  in  Turkey  is  forecast  at  about 
18  percent  below  the  record  19U7  harvest  of  220  million  pounds.    For  other  Asia 
Minor  countries  including  Iran,  Iraq,  Palestine,  and  Syria  and  Lebanon  which  pro- 
duce tobacco  somewhat  comparable  in  type  to  Turkish  leaf,  lyi48  harvests  are 
generally  expected  to  approximately  equal  19^7  productions.    For  the  Far  Eastern 
countries,  19ii8-ii9  production  is  expected  to  exceed  the  19hl-hQ  output.  Higher 
productions,  including  substantial  increases  in  flue-cured  tobacco,  are  indicated 
for  China  and  India.    Production  in  19hQ  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  Formosa  is  expected 
to  total  somewhat  above  the  19ii7  output.    A  higher  crop  in  the  spring  of  19^9  is 
anticipated  in  the  Philippines  and  production  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
though  still  far  below  the  prewar  level,  is  expected  to  materially  exceed  the  low 
I9U7-I4.8  harvests. 
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For  all  of  Asia,  19hQ'h9  harvests  are  forecast  at  3^2^?  million  pounds, 
as  compared  to  3,1^0  million  in  19li7-li8  and  the  prewar,  1935-39,  average  of 
3,250  million. 

South  Am.erica;    Factors  affecting  plantings  of  tobacco  in  South  American 
countries  for  harvest  in  the  spring  of  19h9  indicate  somewhat  lov:er  acreages 
than  were  harvested  in  the  spring  of  19hQ»    Yields  per  acre  for  the  19h7-hQ 
crops,  however,  were  generally  below  average  and  with  normal  yields,  the  19l;8-i49 
output  may  equal  the  19U7-U8  production.    The  trend  to  increased  production  of 
flue-cured  leaf  and  light  air-cured  types  suitable  for  export  is  e^q^ectcd  to  con- 
tinue and  the  19U8-ii9  production  of  these  types  may  exceed  19h7-U8  crops. 

Combined  I9U8-I49  production  of  tobacco  in  all  of  South  America  is  forecast 
at  kOO  million  pounds,  vjhich  is  the  same  as  the  revised  estim.ate  for  the  19ii7~l48 
production  and  compares  with  the  prewar,  1935-39,  average  of  305  million  pounds, 

Africa;    The  19^8  harvest  of  tobacco  in  Algeria  and  other  North  African 
producing  countries  is  expected  to  exceed  19U7  harvests.    The  crop  in  Algeria  is 
forecast  at  37  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  a  revised  19hl  production  of 
31.5  million  pounds.    Harvests  in  the  spring  of  19kQ  in  the  South  African  pro- 
ducing countries  wore  generally  higher  than  that  previously  forecast  and  present 
indications  arc  that  plantings  for  19h8-li9  crops  will  exceed  19U7-U8  plantings* 
1/Vith  normal  yields  per  acre  harvests  in  the  spring  of  19U9  may  slightly  exceed 
the  output  in  the  spring  01  19^8.    In  the  case  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  principal 
producing  country  in  South  Africa,  grovrers  have  been  assured  of  an  export  market 
for  their  flue-cured  loaf  through  an  agreement  \7ith  United  Kingdom  manxif acturers . 
Growers  in  other  producing  countries  also  have  had  some  assurance  of  a  satisfactory/ 
market  for  increased  production. 

The  I9I4.8-I19  crop  for  all  of  Africa  is  forecast  at  209  million  pounds,  as 
compared  vjith  19U7-U8  crop  of  203  million  and  the  prewar  average,  1935-39,  pro- 
duction of  only  125  million  pounds. 

Oceania;  V/ith  normal  yields,  the  19U8-ii9  production  in  New  Zealand  might 
total  about  5  million  pounds,  and  the  production  in  Australia  about  k>2  million. 
Yields  per  acre  in  Australia  in  19[i7-U3  were  substantially  below  nonnal,  and,  as 
a  result,  the  combined  production  of  the  Oceanic  producing  countries  totaled  7o3 
million  pounds,  as  compared  with  the  1935-39  average  of  6,7  million.  The  19U8-Ii9 
production  is  forecast  at  9  million  pounds. 
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BRITAIN.'S. /TOBACCO  ADVISER  REVIEWS  BRIUSH  TOBACCO  .SITUATION 

Curtailed  imports  of  United  States  leaf  by  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  resul.t 
of  the  British  Government's  decision  to  conserve  dollars  for  the  financing  of 
imports  considered  to  be  more  essential,  has  necessitated  a  further  restriction 
in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  in  that  coun.try.    Public  reaction  to  the 
Government' s  policy  Yrith  respect  to  tobacco  imports  has  varied  widely  and  the 
British  press  continues  to  run  banner  headlines  commenting  on  the  tobacco  situa- 
tion in  general. 

In  a  recent  statement  reviewing  the  tobacco  supply  and  deaand  situation  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Government's  policy  relative  to  imports  from  the  United 
States,:  Sir  Alexander  Ma5o(Fell,  Tobacco  Adviser  to  1^  Board  of  Trade,  pointed  .out 
that  since  the  country  "could  not  afford  to  spend  more  dollars  on  tobacco"  the 

Government  was  "looking  to  other  sources  of  supply  from  Empire  arid  Near 

Eastern  sources,"    More  complete  details,  as  published  in  the  August  28 "issue  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  issued  weekly  by  His  Majesty's  Stationary  Office, 
follow: 

"Sir  Alexander  said  that  cigarette  smoking  gradually  increased  during  the 
war  until  a  peak  of  about  120  percent  of  prewar  was  reached  in  19k6^h7*  Supplies 
of  cigarettes  to  shopkeepers  were  corresponding3.y  increased  to  keep  pace  with 
tliis  increased  consumption.    In  April  19ii7  Mr.  Dalton,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  stated  in  his  Budget  speech  that  the  Government  wanted  a  25  percent  cut 
in  smoking  because  in  the  light  of  the  country's  economic  position  it  cctjld  not 
afford  to  spend  as  many  dollars  as  formerly  on  tobacco.    T^cie,  price  of  cigarettes 
in  this  Budget  was  increased  frcn  2s.  iid.  to  3s.  i|d.  (kl  tp  6,7.3^  U.S.  currency) 
for  20.    This  substantial  increase  in  the  price  of  cigarettes  resulted  in  a  sharp 
drop  in  smoking  immediately  after  the  19U7  Budget,    Later  in  the  year  the  big  manu- 
facturers, Triio  account  for  well  over  three-quarters  of  total  production,  cut  the 
supplies  of  cigarettes  to  shopk^eperis  by  about  20  percent.    Because  of  the 
considerable  reduction  in  smoking  which  followed  the  imposition  of  the  Is.  (20,2^ 
U.S.  currency)  per  packet  increase  in  the  19U7  Budget  this  cut  to  the  shops  did  not 
result  in  a  shortage  as  it  merely  adjusted  supplies  to  the  reduced  demand. 

"By  the  autiimn  of  19U7,  however,  smoking  had  begm  to  creep  up  again.  A 
further  increase  of  2d.  (3.3^*  U.S.  currency)  per  packet  of  20  cigarettes  (bringing 
the  price  to  3s.  6d.(70.6^,  U.S.  currency)  in  the  April  Budget  this  year  had  no 
effect  whatever  in  reducing  demand.    It  was  nevertheless  a  reminder,  as  the 
Chancellor  pointed  out,  of  the  need  to  restrict  smoking.    Demand  has  nevertiialess 
continued  to  increase  in  19li8.    This  increase,  coupled  with  the  reduced  supplies 
to  the  shops  and  consequent  reduction  of  stocks,  made  the  apparent  shortage  more 
pronounced.    A  further  factor  was  the  normal  smoking  increase  during  the  holiday 
season  this  year;  this  increase  was  not  so  evident  during  the  19U7  summer  because 
the  effect  of  the  shilling  (20.2^  U.S.  currency)  per  packet  increase  was  still 
keeping  smoking  down. 
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"The  following  table  shows  that  supplies  of  cigarettes  and  pipe  tobacco  for 
home  consumption,  while  lower  than  in  19I4.6  and  19h7,  are  nevertheless  higher  than 
before  the  war: 


Million  lbs, 

1935   1^0 

1937   182 

1938   190 

1939   193 

19h6     250 

19li7   22ii 

"Present  consumption  was  at  the  rate  of  about  205  million  lbs.  a  year. 
KVhen  the  h  percent  cut  recently  announced  is  made,  this  will  give  a  rate  of 
197  million  lbs.  which  will  still  be  higher  than  the  pre-war  rate, 

"It  was  estimated  that  about  1,600  million  cigarettes  per  week  were  reach- 
ing the  shops,  against  about  l,lj.50  million  before  the  war.    Against  this,  however, 
must  be  set  the  fact  that  more  people,  particialarly  women,  were  sm^>king  today  as 
compared  rdth  pre-war  days. 

Some  Reasons  for  Shortage 


"Virtually  as  many  cigarettes  uere  reaching  the  public  today  as  earlier 
this  year  when  cigarettes  were  not  infrequently  displayed  by  retailers  instead  of 
being  kept  under  the  counter.    Undoubtedly,  therefore,  part  of  the  present  scarcity 
of  cigarettes  was  due  to  a  temporary  lack  of  confidence  —  by  the  public  who 
tended  as  a  precaution'^ to  buy  more  than  their  immediate  needs,  and  by  retailers 
who  similarly  as  a  precaution  tended  to  keep  cigarettes  out  of  sight  and  to  reserve 
them,  for  regular  customers.     The  cigarette  supply  position  rested  on  a  fine 
balance.    A  relatively  small  increase  in  demand  tended  to  produce  a  shortage. 
Conversely,  however,  a  relatively  small  decrease  in  demand  could  eliminate  queue- 
ing.    If  all  smokers  were  to  smoke  one  cigarette  in  ten  less  each  day  and  refrain 
from  hoarding  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  queueing. 

"The  Government  did  not  propose  to  introduce  cigarette  rationing  because 
it  was  regarded  as  unworkable.    Among  other  things  it  would  involve  closing  the 
shops  for  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  stock  up  in  order  to  be  able  to  honour  the 
coupons.    It  would  also  lead  to  the  development  of  a  substantial  black  market 
which  would  be  virtually  uncontrollable.    A  combined  svreets  and  tobacco  rationing 
scheme  would  be  equally  impracticable.    Price  control  would  also  present  great 
difficulties  of  enforcement.    There  was  at  present  no  evidence  of  extensive 
profiteering  but  this  was  being  watched  and  action  could  be  taken  if  it  appeared 
that  ^he  situation  was  being  widely  exploited. 
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Sources  of  Supply 

"As  it  was  increasingly  obvious  that  the  country  couJ-d  not  afford  to  spend 
more  dollars  on  tobacco,  the  Government  virere  looking  to  other  sources  of  supply  as 
far  as  possible.    It  was  hoped  to  get  more  tobacco  in  the  future  from  Bnpire  and 
near  Eastern  sources ^    Efforts  mere  made  to  step  up  supplies  from  these  sources  as 
soon  as  it  became  clear  that  supplies  from  America  were  to  be  reduced. 

"The  United  Kingdom  had  been  taking  all  the  tobacco  she  could  get  from 
Southern  Rhodesia.    The  pre-virar  total  of  l8  million  lbs,  was  increased  to  31  mil- 
lion lbs.  last  year  and  it  xvas  hoped  to  get  well  over  hO  million  Ibs.^  from  the 
19ii8  crop.     The  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  had  agreed  to  take  tvTO-thirds  of  the 
crop  for  five  years  ahead  (starting  this  year),    A  steady  increase  in  yearly 
supplies  from  this  quarter  could  be  looked  for,  it  was  hoped, 

"It  was  a  fact  that  the  amount  of  Greek  and  Turkish  tobacco  blended  in  the 
standard  brands  of  cigarettes  had  for  some  time  past  been  increasing,  and  v;as 
still  being  increased.    The  extent  to  which  Greek  and  Turkish  tobacco  could  con- 
tribute to  supplies  must,  however,  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
suppliers  to  meet  requirements  on  price  and  quality,  as  well  as  on  the  willingness 
of  the  public  to  smoke  this  tobacco. 

"In  May  19hQ  the  country  had  total  leaf  stocks  of  330  million  lbs.    In  the 
course  of  this  year  it  was  expected  to  get  some  135  million  lbs,  from  the  United 
States,  and  some  60  million  Ibs^  from  other  sources «     It  would  be  seen,  therefore, 
that,  vidth  total  consumption  (home  trade  and  export)  at  about  2^0  million  lbs., 
the  present  level  of  supplies  could  be  maintained  only  hj  drawing  on  stocks.  Even 
therefore,  if  the  country  gets  all  the  tobacco  it  can  from  non-dollar  sources,  the 
maintenance  of  cigarette  supplies  must  depend  on  its  ability  to  earn  the  dollars 
to  pay  for  them  by  increasing  exports  to  dollar  markets  and  achieving  a  substan- 
tial amelioration  of  the  balance  of  payments, 

"The  generous  action  of  the  United  States  in  providing  aid  imder  E,RoPo  did 

not  remove  the  hard  choice  of  deciding  whether  it  was  on  raw  materials,  food  or 

tobacco  that  limited  resources  of  dollars  should  be  spent.     If  more  v;as  spent  on 
tobacco  the  country  could  buy  less  of  the  others. 

Cause  of  the  Shortage 

"Answering  questions.  Sir  Alexander  said  that  in  addition  to  home  consump- 
tion, current  exports  of  tobacco  were  at  the  rate  of  hh  to  U6  million  lbs.,  a  year. 
This  included  tobacco  for  the  Services.    liVhere  there  were  known  abuses  in  the  re- 
tailing of  cigarettes,  manufacturers  and  distributors  could  stop  supplies.  The 
question  of  supplies  to  the  Channel  Islands,  which  took  roughly  300,000  IbSo  of 
tobacco  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  v;as  being  considered.  Although 
it  was  difficult  to  say  vdth  certainty,  he  thought  the  present  shortage  was 
largely  artificial.    Once  the  attention  of  the  public  vras  drav/n  to  a  possible 
shortage,  they  tried  to  get  more. 
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There  had  been  no  big  cut  in  supplies  of  cigarettes  recently.    The  big  cut 
of  20  percent  was  made  by  the  big  manufacturers  a  year  ago.  ;  The  only  recent  cut 
was  among  the  smaller  manufacturers  to  bring  them  into' line  with  the  big  manufac- 
turers, who  represented  over  three-quarters  of  the-  total.  .He  had  no  evidence 
that  cigarettes  exported,  from  this  country  ivere  being  re-imp6rted  — ■  unless/  those  f 
brought  home  by  'Visitors  to  the  Channel  Islands  could  be  classed  as  such.    Other-  \ 
wise  the  re-imports  were  infinitesimal.    There  was  no  reason  why  tobacco  should  \ 
not  be  grown  in  this  country,  but  it  needed  extensive  treatment  to  make  it  '> 
palatable  and  he  doubted  if  it  would  be  popular.    Tobacco  growing  was  tried  in  . 
Ireland  before  the  war' and  was  an  absolute  failure,  '    ■  ,  •   ..  : 


"Supplies  to  fun  fairs  were  about  dne-tvirentieth  of  one  percent  of  the- 
total.  Total  tobacco  consumption  was  about  lbs,  per  annijfn  per  head  over-'-- 
16  years  of  age," 
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FORBIGH  MARKET  NOTES— TOBACCO 

George  W»  Van  Dyne  Reports  on  the  Sitaatioa  In  Bl  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Panama, and  NioaragxaaJ- 

George  W.  Van  I)yne,  Marketing  Specialist  with  this  Off  ice»  recently 
began  a  6r>month*s  study  of  the  tobaoco  situation  in  the  latin  American  countries 
of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  t^nama,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Chile,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Paragufi^r,  Dominican  Republio_,'  Puerto  Rica,  and  Cuba. 
Developments  in  these  countries  will  be  reported  from  time  to  time  in  preliminary 
circulairs  released  by  this  Office.    Following  his  return,  Mr.  Van  pyne  will  pre- 
pare' a  more  compreHohsive  report,  summarising  his  observations  and  c6nclusion&. 
The  following  irtf ormation  is  taken  f rem  the  reports  which  have  been  filed  from 
SI  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Panama,  and  Nicaragua. 

Bl  Ssilvador 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  little  tobacco  was  grown  in  El  Salvador*    IXiring  the 
past  few  years,  however,  domestic  production  of  leaf  has  averaged  about  1  million 
pounds.    Flue-cured  leaf,  the  growing  of  which  was  first  undertaken  in  1928, 
represented  about  $0  percent  of  the  prewar  crop.    Currently  (1948-49),  the  produc- 
tion of  flue-cured  leaf  is  estimated  at  about  6^0,000  pounds    and  air-cured  leaf 
at  approximately  1^0,000  pounds.    This  small  crop  results . from  adverse  growing 
conditions.    Leaf  experts  in  San  Salvador  expect  a  continuation  of  the  trend 
toward  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  flue-cured  leaf  produced.    This,  however, 
is  not  expected  to  curtail  the  importation  of  this  type  of  leaf  from  the 
United  States.    Attempts  to  produce  burley  tobacco  locally  have  not  been  suooesa- 
ful. 

El  Salvador »s  imports  of  flue^cured  leaf  from  the  United  States  increased 
greatly  during  the  past  decade  and  averaged  about  3^,000  pounds  for  the  two 
years,  194?  and  1948.    Small  quantities  of  burley,  together  with  a  little  Turicish 
tobacco,' also  w^re; imported*  ^^  .I^        imports  of  these  types  are  anticipated, 
isecause  4t  Is  beli ei^ed  that  the  demand  for  the  American-type  b leaded  cigarette  will 
steadily  increasot  ■-      .  * 

Bl  Salvador  will  probably  continue  to  be  dependant  upon  Honduriiei  f  cr  i*8 
requirements  of  dark  leaf.    It  is  estimated  that  ah  average  of  about  4^ i 000 
pounds  of  dark  cigar- type  leaf  was  imported  from  Honduras  in  prewar  years..  The 
^-year  average,  1943-47 ,  is  placed.at  3, 000 ,.000  pounds.    About  80  percent- of 
this  Honduran  leaf  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  and  the  major  part 
of  the  rwaiainder  was  used  in  makinjg*  cigars. 


"Treliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition  with 
United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act. 
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The  domestic  manufacture  of  machine-made  cigarettes  is  more  than  treble 
that  of  prewar  years.     The  5-year  average,  1935-39,  was  about  145  million 
pieces  J  the  1943-4?  average,  approximately  30O  million  pieces j  and  production 
in  1948  IS  forecast  at  about  48O  million  pieces.    This  rate  of  increase  is 
expected  to  continue  for  the  next  three  or  four  years. 

Guatemala 

As  in  SI  Salvador,  the  bulk  of  the  tobacco  utilized  in  manufactured  products 
in  Guatemala  in  prewar  days  was  the  black  or  dark,  cigar-type  from  Honduras.  The 
quantity  of  tobacco  used  in  prewar  years  averaged  about  1,850,000  pounds  annually, 
of  which  approximately  1,450,000  pounds  were  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigarettes  and  the  remainder  for  cigars.    At  the  present  time,  domestic  manufac- 
turers consume  about  3,200,000  pounds  of  leaf  in  the  making  of  cigarettes  and 
400,000  in  cigars.     Of  this  quantity,  about  10  percent,  mostly  flue-cured,  is 
imported  from  the  United  States.    Flue-cured  leaf  is  produced  locally;  hovrevor, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  this  production  will  affect  the  importation  of 
leaf  from  the  United  States  for  a  nxomber  of  years.    Guatemala  is  now  producing 
sufficient  quantities  of  dark  loaf  for  its  normal  domestic  requirements. 

There  is  a  definite  shift  in  consumer  demand  from  cigarettes  made  entirely 
of  the  black  or  dark,  cigar-type  leaf  to  the  American- type,  blended  cigarettes. 
The  trend  also  is  toward  a  higher  quality  cigarette.    Competition  is  very  keen, 
and  manufacturers  are  catering  to  this  new  demand,  improving  manufacture,  and 
offering  consumers  cigarettes  made  from:  (l)  a  blend  of  United  States  leaf  and 
a  small  quantity  of  Turkish;  (2)  imported  tobacco  blended  with  locally  grown, 
flue-cured  leaf,  and  (3)  a  percentage  of  flue-cured  leaf  blended  with  dark 
domestic  leaf.    The  blends  are  quite  good.    Cigarettes  are  put  up  in  standard 
cellophane-v/rapped  packets  and  priced  to  the  consumer  at  the  equivalent  of 
25  United  States  cents,  as  compared  vdth  60  cents  for  leading  imported  American 
brands.    There  are  several  very  attractive  new  American- type  packets  on  the 
market,  and  others  to  come. 


Honduras 


Accurate  records  of  prewar  tobacco  production  in  Honduras  are  not  available, 
because  large  quantities  crossed  the  border  into  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  under 
free  trade  arrangements.    The  1948-49  crop  is  estimated  at  about  4,800,000  pounds. 
Prices  are  again  expected  to  range  between  the  equivalents  of  J-1  ^2  and  12-1/2 
cents  per  pound. 

During  the  past  few  years,  about  60,000  pounds  of  flue-cured  leaf  have  been 
grown  annually.     So  far,  trial  plantings  of  burley  have  not  been  successful. 
¥fliile  the  interest  in  locally  produced,  flue-cured  tobacco  continues,  there  is 
no  indication  that  this  will  materially  affect  imports  of  this  type  of  leaf 
from  the  United  States, 

The  consumption  of  machine-made  cigarettes  in  Honduras  in  194?  and  1948  is 
estimated  at  an  average  of  48O  million  pieces,  or  three  times  the  prewar 
(1935-39)  average  of  I60  million  pieces.    Production  in  1949  is  expected  to 
reach  about  500  million  pieces,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  rate  of  increase 
will  be  maintained  for  several  years. 
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A  change  in  demand,  from  hand-made  cigarettes  containing  native,  black  or 
dark,  cigar-type  leaf  to  the  higher  claaa  machine.-made  product,  is  evident. 
Some  of  these  cigarettes  are  made  entirely  from  the  tobacco  imported^ from  the 
United  States;  others  are  manufactured  from  a  blend  of  imported  tobacco  .and 
locally  grown,  American-type  leaf.    Cigarettes  in  these  categories  are  well 
made,  and  they  are  sold  in  attractive  American-type  packets.     One  brand,  Raleigh, 
is  marketed  in  a  packet  identical  to  that  of  its  namesake  in  the  .United  States 
and  retails  at  the  equivalent  of.  30  cents.    Imported  American  cigarettes  of 
the  leading  brands  are  priced^to  the  consumer  at  t.^ie  equivalent  .pf  ^4-0  .cents 
per  packet  of  20.  ■  Cigpirettes;  made  from  imported  leaf  mixed  .yith  domestically 
grown,  American-type  leaf  sell  at  the  equivalent  of  20  cents-.    A  well  filled, 
machine-made  cigarette,  made  entirely  from  native  leaf,  sells  at  the  equivalent 
of  5  cents  per  packet  of  20.     Cigarettes  in  this  latter  class  are  .cutting  into 
the  local  hand-made -cigarette  and  cigar  trade  and  the  higher  quality,  locally 
manufactured  brands; are:  affecting  the  sale  of  imported  cigarettes. 

Prior  to,  the  war,  imports  of  leaf  from  the  United  States  averaged  about 
20,000  pounds  per  year.     In  recent  years,  imports  of  United  States  leaf,  prac- 
tically :all-  flue  -cured,  averaged  .about  80,000  pounds.    All  of  the  importeci. 
leaf  was  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.  ■■  ^- 

Panama  . 

Production  of  leaf  in  Panama",  is  of  little  commercial  significance.  The 
tobacco  is  grown  by  hundreds  of  poor  natives,  mainly  for  home  consumption  and 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  hand -made  .cigars  which  are  retailed  locally. -y 
The  Government  would  like  very  much  to  see  an  increase  in  the  domestic  culti- 
vation of  tobacco,  but  this  does  not  appear  likely  for  some  years.  According 
to  the  trade,  the  ~  downward '  trend  in  tobacco  conaiimption  probably  will .  continue^ 
due  to  poor  econoriiic  conditions.    An  importer  Of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  dark- 
fired  leaf,  who  processes  the  leaf  into  black  fat,  stated  that  his  trade  has 
shewn  a  recent  sharp  decline,  because  of  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the  up- 
country  consumers. 

Panama,  also  imports  American  cigarettes,  and  the  decreased  demand  for 
these  reflects  the  general  change  in  economic  conditions.    At  the  present  time, 
about  95  percent  of  the  total  imports  of  cigarettes,  and  most  of  the  imports 
of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff,  are  obtained  from  the  United  States. 
Cuba,  however,  is  supplying  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  imported  cigars. 

Nicaragua 

The  average  production  of  leaf  in  Nicaragua  for  the  8-year  period,  I9UI-I+8, 
is  estimated  at  nearly  1,000,000  pounds,  annually,  and  the  igkQ-kQ  crop  at 
about  750,000  pounds.     Prewar,  domestic  leaf  was  of  the  black  or  dark  cigar 
type  known  as  "Chilcagre, "  used  in  hundreds  of  homes  in  fashioning  cigars  and 
cigarettes  by  hand.     Since  that  time,  the  dark  variety  has  been  replaced  by 
flue-cured  leaf  produced  from  American  seed.     Prices  for  the  domestic  crop 
are  reported  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  season's,  when  they  ranged  from 
20  to  ^4-0  cents  (United  States  equivalent)  and  averaged  2^+  cents  per  pound. 
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Uicaragua's  imports  of  loaf  from  tho  United  States  arc  almost  troblo  thoso 
of  prewar  years. Thoso  imports  approximated . 480,000  pounds  during  tho  past  year, 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  about  175^000  pounds  for  the  five  years ^  193^-39. 
Imports  during  the  12  months  ending  September  1949  are  expected  to  exceed 
500,000  pounds. 

Imported  leaf,  much  of  which  is  received  from  tho  United  States  in  blended 
form,  is  all  used  in  tho  manufacture  of  cigarettes*     The  importer  Tabacalera— 
tho  only  manufacturer  of  machinc'-mado  cigarettes  in  Nicaragua-- reports  that,  of 
the  tobacco  used,  about  55  percent  is  fluo-curedj  3^  percent,  burley;  and  | 
10  percent  is  Turkish  loaf,. .  ■    .  ' 

Tho  domestic  production  of  machine-made  cigarettes,  which  averaged  180  million 
pieces  during  the  5  years  ending  September  1940  and  totaled  486  million  pieces 
during  the  year  ending  September  1948,  is  expocted  to  exceed  500  million  pieces 
during  tho  next  12-months  period.    This  large  increase  has  boon  achieved  mainly 
at  tho  expense  of  the  cheap  hand-mado  cigars  and  cigarettes:  •  however,  the  better 
of  tho  locally  made,  blended  cigarettes  have  affected  the  demand  for  the  imported 
American-made  product,  largely  because  of  prico,  Tabacalera  markets  a  brand  in 
American-style  packets,  containing  a  blend  comprised  entirely  of  tobacco  imported 
from  tho  United  States,  which  retails  for  tho  equivalent  of  20  United  States 
conts    as  compared  vdth  50  cents  for  imported  American  cigarettes.    The  company 
also  manufactures  popular  priced  brands  containing  blends  of  various  percentages 
of  imported  loaf  and  other  brands  made  entirely  of  locally  grovm,  flue-cured  leaf. 

A  recent  congressional  decree  (no.  82,  published  September  20,  1948)  provides 
for  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  and  restrictions  on  tho  planting  and  exportation 
of  tobacco  and  for  the  granting  of  proforontial  freight  rates  and  other  assistance 
to  tobacco  growers.'  Th^s  action  is  expected  to  encourage  increased  production  of 
tobacco,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  it  will  affect  imports  of  leaf  from  the 
United  States  for  several  years. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


OFFICE  OF  FOREIQN   AGPJICULTURAL  RELATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  O  F  AG  R I C  U  LTU  R  E 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


FT-12-Ii8  November  16,  19U8 

FORECAST  WORLD  19li8-li9  TOBACCO  HARVEST  SLIGHTLY  ABOVE  19hl-hQ  ' 

The  TTorld's  tobacco  harvest  during  the  12  months,  July  19U8  through 
Jme  I9U9,  is  now  forecast  at  7,3UO  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  a  revised 
estimate  of  19U7-U8  production  of  7,271  million  and  the  prewar  average,  1935-39, 
output  of  6,597  million. 

Production  in  I9U8-U9  in  the  United  States,  and  some  other  countries  is 
definitely  lower  than  19li7-li8  harvests,  but  the  declines  in  these  areas  are  now 
expected  to  be  more  than  offset  by  increases  in  China,  the  Philippines,  India, 
and  South  Africa,    Weather  conditions  and  other  factors  will  affect  crops  in 
countries  where  harvests  occur  during  the  first  half  of  19h9  and  world  produc- 
tion may  vary  substantially  from  the  above  forecast.    The  world  crop  now  is 
forecast  at  approximately  1  percent  above  the  revised  19U7-U8  oul^ut. 

The  19li8-U9  production  of  flue-ciired  leaf,  the  principal  type  entering 
world  trade,  will  be  somerrtiat  below  the  large  19it7-li8  outturn.    The  sharp  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  3OO  million  pounds  in  the  19U8  United  States  crop,  however,  has 
been  partly  offset  by  a  record  crop  in  China.    Record  flue-cured  crops  during 
the  first  half  of  19^9  are  also  anticipated  in  southern  African  countries  and 
seme  increases  from  the  previous  year  are  expected  in  some  of  the  Latin  American 
producing  coimtries.    Reports  from  India  now  indicate  a  flue-cured  acreage  for 
harvest  in  the  early  months  of  19ii9  at  about  equal  or  scmewhat  below  the  area 
harvested  in  the  early  months  of  I9U8. 

Information  received  during  recent  weeks  continue  to  indicate  a  19U8-it9 
world  production  of  Oriental  or  Turkish  type  tobacco  about  equal  to  or  slightly 
above  19li7-ii8.    Reductions  froofi  19kl  are  still  reported  for  Turkey  and  Greece, 
but  substantially  larger  crops  are  indicated  for  Bulgaria,  the  U.S.S»R.  and 
Yugoslavia.    The  relatively  small  production  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  other 
minor  producing  countries  will  probably  about  equal  19U7-i*8  harvests. 

The  19U8-149  world  production  of  light  air-cured  types  of  tobacco,  trtiich 
represent  an  important  portion  of  total  production  in  many  producing  countries, 
is  still  expected  to  exceed  the  19ii7-i*8  output.    The  production  of  dark  types 
other  than  strictly  cigar  leaf  are  ejqsected  to  about  equal  that  of  19li7-i|8  and 
the  production  of  cigar  types  will  probably  substantially  exceed  the  19hl-kQ 
output,  as  a  result  of  larger  crops  in  Cuba,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and 
the  Philippines. 

North  America.    An  official  estimate  of  Canada* s  I9U8  tobacco  production  places 
the  crop  at  109  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  a  revised  estimate  of  the  19li7 
production  of  107  million  pounds.    The  I9U8  acreage  harvested  was  someffhat  below 
that  of  19ii7,  but  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  substantially  higher  than  in 
19li7.    The  United  States  crop  was  forecast  as  of  October  1,  191*8,  at  1,820  million 
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pounds,  as  compared  with  2,108  million  in  19h7,  and  the  average  prewar  produc- 
tion of  l,li.60  million  pounds.    Substantial  decreases  in  19h8  output  are 
indicated  for  flue-cured,  fire-cured,  and  dark  air-cured  types. 

For  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Caribbean  countries,  information 
received  during  the  past  few  weeks  differs  from  that  obtained  some  weeks  ago. 
Some  increase  is  novf  indicated  in  the  acreage  of  tobacco  for  harvest  in  the 
early  months  of  19^9  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Plantings 
in  Puerto  Rico  are  expected  to  about  equal  those  of  19hl >    If  present  reported 
planting  intentions  are  carried  out  and  favorable  weather  prevails,  the  com- 
bined production  in  Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  will  exceed 
I9U7-U8  harvests. 

For  all  of  North  America,  the  19ii8-l49  production  of  tobacco  is  forecast 
at  2,150  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  a  revised  estimate  of  2,U21  million 
in  19ij.7-U8  and  the  average  prewar  production,  1935-39,  of  1,710  million. 

Europe .  Recent  estimates  of  I9U8  production  of  tobacco  in  Europe,  excluding  the 
U.S.S.R.,  total  belo^'j"  early  season  indications  but  are  well  above  19l;7  harvests. 
Sharp  increases  over  19lj-7  are  still  reported  for  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia.    Increases  are  also  indicated  for  Belgium,  Rumania,  Spain, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland.    Some  decrease  in  production  is  reported  for  France  and 
Greece,    The  production  in  Italy,  which  had  been  expected  to  exceed  the  19^7 
output,  is  now  estimated  at  about  equal  the  19^7  crop  and  the  production  in 
Germany  is  still  expected  to  approximate  the  191^7  output.    Itie  total  19^8  pro- 
duction for  Europe  is  now  estimated  at  790  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  the 
19ii7  harvest  of  720  million,  and  the  prewar,  1935-39,  average  production  of 
675  million. 

U.S.S.R,    Authentic  information  on  tobacco  production  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  recent 
years  still  is  not  available.    Unconfirmed  reports  indicate  an  output  in  19i|8 
somewhat  above  the  19U7  crop  but  approximately  8  percent  below  the  preT<rar 
average  production  of  about  ^2$  million  pounds. 

Asia.     Turkey's  I9U8  tobacco  harvest  is  forecast  at  I8I  million  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  the  19h7  production  of  220  million.    In  the  Asia  minor  countries,  of 
Iran,  Iraq,  and  Palestine,  which  produce  Turkish  type  leaf,  19hQ  crops  are  still 
estimated  to  be  about  equal  to  19ii7  harvests.    Recent  information  from  Syria 
and  Lebanon,  hoTJ-ever,  indicate  a  somewhat  smaller  production  than  in  19^7.  The 
19U8-[i9  tobacco  crops  in  most  of  the  Far  Eastern  Comtries  are  still  expected 
to  exceed  19li7-i|8  outputs.    Higher  crops  are  in  prospect  for  China,  India, 
Japan,  Korea,  Formosa,  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
For  all  of  Asia,  19hQ-h9  harvests  are  now  forecast  at  3,380  million  pounds,  as 
compared  with  3,1^0  million  in  19^7-1^8  and  the  pre^var,  193^-39,  average  of 
3,250  million. 

South  America.    Reports  continue  to  indicate  lower  tobacco  acreages  for  some 
of  the  important  South  American  producing  countries,  but,  mth  normal  growing 
conditions,  combined  production  may  approximately  equal  or  exceed  the  19h7-U8 
harvest.    Yields  per  acre  in  19^7-^8  in  Brazil  and  certain  other  producing 
countries  were  substantially  below  average.     Combined  19hQ-h9  production  of 
tobacco  in  all  South  American  countries  is  now  forecast  at  U08  million  pounds 
as  compared  mth  hOO  million  in  I9I4.7-U8,  and  the  prewar,  1935-39>  average  of 
305  million  pounds. 
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Africa.    The  19hQ  harvest  of  tobacco  in  Algeria  and  other  northern  African  pro- 
ducing countries  is  still  estimated  above  19hl  crops.-    The  harvests  in  the  spring 
of  I9U9  in  southern  African  producing  countries  are  now  forecast  above  harvests 
in  the  early  months  of  19hQ'    Grov;ers  in  British  Empire  areas  have  responded  to 
assured  market  outlets  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  increased  supplies  of  leaf, 
and  reports  from  these  areas  now  indicate  substantially  higher  plantings  for 
harvest  in  the  first  half  of  19U9. 

The  combined  19U8-li9  production  of  tobacco  for  all  of  Africa  is  now  fore- 
cast at  220  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  the  19I47-U8  crop  of  203  million  and 
the  prewar,  1935-39,  average  production  of  only  12$  million  pounds. 

Oceania.    There  have  been  no  significant  changes  reported  in  the  situation  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.    The  I9U8-I49  Australian  crop  is  still  forecast  at 
about  U  million  pomds,  as  compared  with  the  short  19i4.7-U8  crop  of  2.2  million. 
The  19ij.8-h9  crop  in  New  Zealand  is  expected  to  approximate  the  19hl-hQ  crop  of 
about  5  million  pounds. 


